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DEDICATORY EPISTLE 



TO 



OF FASHIONABLE NOTORIETY. 



I HAVE taken the liberty to dedicc^e this 
little work to you, because j hoxvever undedica- 
tory such a truth may be, you both stand in 
need of advice on the subject which it tr^ ts of. 
After a courtship, conducted^ strialy, on 
fashionable principles, so that neither knew, 
nor sought to knoxv, the disposition of the other, 
you were united in the bonds of matrimony — 
bonds indeed they have proved ! 

In the ceremony which completed your then, 
7nutually, indifferent connection, you both, 
I cannot say^ solemnly, perjured yourselves, by 
taking an oath, zvhich you knew to be false, 
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and swore to a mutual observance of contracts j 
which you were, jirmlxfy resolved never to 
fulfil. 

The Jiorror of perjuring yourselves at the 
altar of the* Almighty s peculiar house, was 
dispensed with, for the higher gratification if 
your vanity, in going through the tedious cerc'^ 
mony, by a special liceme. 

You^ have, both, long enjoyed the forbidden 
fruit of Adultery — have, both, sometimes/ex- 
perienced the pangs ofjeaUusy, withtmt tastin, 
the delights of connubial love — have, both, ever 
been tormented by the fears of the discovery 
and publication of your infamy in maintaining 
shameless adulterous connections^ I do nof 
mean tcf insinuate that you felt disposed to re- 
pent of the crime, but that you shrunk from 
the inconveniences and privations of which the 
disclosure might be productive. 

To you, then, who possess the proud distinc-- 
tion of being children, and of not having ho^ 
noured your parents^^ being married, and of 
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not having performed one duty of a husband 
and wife — of alas! having, children, and 
having brought them up in the way they 
should not go — of hating subjected 

YOURSELVES TO THE PUNISHMENT, by the 

law termed infamous, of the pillory, fo& 

WILFUl AND CORRUPT PERJURY (ON 

THE OCCASION OF YOUR MAR- 
RIAGE J of the most heinous cast — of having, 
in short, done all those things which you ought 
not to have done — and of having left undone 
all those things which you ought to have done ; 
without, once, having had the honesty to make 
such a confession — the following pages are ad^ 
dressed, without permission, without respect, 
and almost without the hope of serving you, on 
the commencement of a new year, by 

p. p, 

New Year's Day, 1810. 
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PREFACE. 



A PREFACE to a book has now become 
so established a custom, that the public 
expect it as a thing of course, and if their 
wishes in this respect be not gratified, 
many readers will throw it aside in disgust. 
Whether this be candid and fair it is not the 
Author's business to inquire ; it is sufficient 
that, being acquainted with this general, 
and, perhaps, natural expectation, he 
should prepare himself to gratify it. 

The motives which induced the Author 
to write on the subject of the following 
pages, were such as he hopes will meet 
the approbation of his readers ; at least, of 
such of them as have the true interests of 
virtue and morality sincerely at heart. 
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Some few years ago, when the vice, which 
is the subject of the following investiga- 
tion; had risen^ to a very alarming height, 
and, in consequence, the interference of 
Parliament was thought necessary, by 
strict laws, to endeavour to arrest its pro- 
gress ; the public attention being, at that . 
time, excited towards this object, he 
thought that a publication on this express 
subject would be likely to be perused by 
the world with attention, and, he hoped, 
with good effect. He, therefore, put to- 
gether his thoughts on this important topic, 
and sent the MS. to a London bookseller, 
who mislaid it, and by whom, at this hour, 
it has not been returned. From part of the 
rough copy which remained with him, he 
wrote, the work, and considerably altered 
it ; and as he does not find that any writer 
has treated the subject with that regula- 
rity and system necessary to give it effect, 
he has been induced to enlarge and finish 
it in the intervals of his other literary oc- 
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cupations. That the subject is^ even in 
the present state, treated in the best man- 
ner that it is susceptible of, is very far 
from the Author's opinion ; but the idea, 
once started, may perhaps, hereafter, be 
improved, by some future writers, better 
qualified to investigate it with the atten- 
tion and method which it deserves. 



Some little sketch of the contents, may 
serve to give the reader a general idea of 
the entertainment he may expect to meet 
with in it ; and, on that account, perhaps, 
may not be unacceptable to him. 

It is divided into chapters, and is in- 
tended to take a comprehensive view of 
the subject; its causes ; and the most 
likely means of checking its increase. 

Chapter I. is styled the introductory 
chapter, being intended to develope the 
subject which will be discussed in the 
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subsequent pages of .the work. It no- 
tices the opinions of some great men on 
the prevailing immorality of the times ; 
holds up to view the immorality and bad 
example of the higher classes of the com- 
munity ; and calls upon individuals, in 
every rank of life, to use their utmost en- 
deavours to s^tem the torrent of those li- 
centious manners, which have, unhappily, 
gained a footing in society. 

Chapter II. gives the Scriptural account 
of the first introduction of sin into the 
world; and shews how prone the nature of 
man has been to the commission of sin, ever 
since the unhappy fall of the first parents 
of the human race ; and that all the aids, 
which reason and religion hold forth, 
should be exerted to counteract the bane- 
ful influence of this deterioration of our 
. natuve. 

Chapter III. notices the -natural and 
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acquired evil habits of man ; and the great 
importance of the proptr management of 
children in the earliest period of their 
lives. 



Chapter IV. sets forth, as another pre- 
disposing cause to this crime, the evils re- 
sulting from the modern boarding schools 
for young ladies ; and remarks on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of public and 
private education. 

Chapter V. considers the influence of 
the customs and inanners of thq present 
day on the female character, and shews in 
a striking light, the effects of dissipation, 
in weakening every good principle, in th'j 
female mind, and preparing it for seducf 
tion. ' 



Chapter VI. embraces the new phiio- 
sophy, and the bad effect which it has on 
the female mind,, in breaking down the dis- 
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tinction between right and wrong ; and 
accustoming the mind to immorality and 
vice. 

Chapter VII. considers the mischievous 
inferences to be drawn from the two popu- 
lar dramasofpizARRO and THE STRANGER^ 
and endeavours to guard the reader 
against their seducing power. 

Chapter VIII. takes a review of the 
principles and tendency of the writings of 
Mrs. Wolstoncroft Godwin ; and of the 
life of that female, by her husband, Mr. 
Godwin. 

Chapter IX. investigates the modern 
mode of courtship ; and shews the tendency 
which it has to make the parties, who are 
engaged in it, deceive each other ; it also, 
particularly, considers the manner in 
which this important affair is usually con- 
ducted in the great, world. 
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Chapter X. enters at large into the na- 
ture of the marriage union ; considers the 
comparative criminality of the violation 
of the marriage contract by the male or 
female ; and adverts to the difference of the 
ceremonies in different countries. 

Chapter XI. reviews the modern con- 
duct of the married life ; the errors into 
which people are apt to run respecting it ; 
and the best mode of avoiding them. 

Chapter XII. enters pretty fully into 
the subjects of adultery and divorce ; and 
proves the weakness of every excuse that 
can be urged in palliation of them. 

Chapter XIII. considers the different, 
modes of punishing unfaithfulness to the 
marriage vow ; and points out the most - 
likely method of lessening this pernicious- 
vice. , 
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Chapter XIV. recapitulates the subject 
of the, preceding part of the work ; and 
from the whole,2 draws a few inferences 
calculated to serve the interests of religion 
and virtue ; and to promote the design of 
the present publication. 

Such are the heads of the important 
points which will be treated of in the fol*- 
lowing pages ; and, from their perusal, it 
is hoped the reader will find some hints 
which may be useful to him in forming 
his opinion of the causes of that dereliction 
of the moral principle which, so strikingly, 
marks the features of the present times. 
To perceive in a clear and distinct manner 
the real grounds of any prevailing corrup- 
tion, will be allowed, it is presumed, a 
good step towards avoiding or correcting 
it : for when we are sensible of the quar- 
ters whence the danger proceeds, it must 
be dur own fault, if we do not guard them 
with all possible care. 
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Should any portion of amusement be 

combined with the advantage which, it is 

hoped, may be deriveci from the perusal 

of these pages, it will be very gratifying to 

the Author ; but his highest ambition, and 

the point to which all his wishes tend, is, 

that Vice may hereby be made to hide her 

detested head in deserved obscurity, and 

that Virtue and Honour may be exalted to' 

their due rank in the world. 
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CHAP, I. 

Ifitroductory Chapter. 

THE imbecility and frailty of woman 
has been a constant theme of exulting de« 
clamation amongst the weak and vicious^ 
in all ages ; whilst it has^ as uniformly^ 
been the source of pity and regret to the 
generous and noble minded christian. 
There is, however, little reason to be sur* 
prized at this conduct in those who, by 

ft 

every base art of seduction, have studied 
to overthrow the fences of female honour, 
and to destroy the precious jewel of inno- 
cence : since we may naturally expect that 
they would not only, ungenerously, tri- 
umph in the base and immoral act ; but 
likewise Endeavour to throw an odium 
upon the whole sex. To find some palUa- 

a 
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tion for a line of conduct which reflects 
such disgrace upon human nature, is what 
every good natured person would wish, if 
it were possible, to do ; but this is a case 
of so very aggravated a description, 
that the greatest stretch of charity is una- 
ble to find even the shadow of an excuse 
for it; and those profligate characters 
who practise it, deserve to be shunned and 
despised by every moral and religious per- 
son, arid, indeed, to be treated with the 
most contemptuous indignation. 

With regard to the common assertion, 
. that the woman generally meets the part- 
ner of her dishonour half way, were it true 
in the fullest sense of the idea, it could 
never detract a single atom from the crimi- 
nality bf the action on the part of the man. 
For if one person should venture to break 
down the mounds of morality, how am I 
thereby justified in a dcFeliction of the 
path of honour ? On the contrary, it is 
certain, that because of a relaxation of 
momls and the prevalence of vice, a 
greater circumspection is necessary in our 
own conduct, that we may not add the 
wght of bad example to the^ too prepon- 
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derating scale." It is, incontrovertibly, 
our duty, if divine and civil laws have given 
us a rule whereby to regulate our conduct, 
and which may both promote the benefit 
of society and the good of the individual, 
we are obliged to act agreeably to that 
rule, let the conduct of others be what it 
may. It appears, therefore, that this ar- 
gument of the adulterer, which is the most 
specious of any that can be produced, 
instead of being in his favonr, may be 
turned with considerable force against 
him. 

There is one consideration respecting the 
prevailing vice of these times, which is the 
subject of the following inquiry, that, in 
every unbiassed mind, must greatly aggra- 
vate its atrocity : and this is, the delibera^ 
tion and perseverance ^ which are commonly 
necessary to its completion. The man, 
who, in the moment of hurry and surprize 
commits a crime, and afterwards, sincerely 
repents of it, is entitled to much candour 
and indulgence ; but he who, deliberately, 
prostitutes his abilities to the perpetration 
of the basest and most ungenerous pur- 
poses, as is the case of the adulterer, de- 

c 2 
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serves the utmost expression of our undis- 
guised horror. 

This sentiment of just indignation will 
prevail, more or less, according as religion 
and a proper sense of decorum, have a 
greater or less influence on the human 
mind. Would to God that the perverted 
fashion of the times would allow these just 
sentiments to operate; and then the dis- 
countenance which would be shewn 4;o this 
vice, would diminish its power and eiFec- 
tually lessen its influence. The man of 
real honour and true religion, will scarcely 
think, that barren wishes to effect the abo- 
lition of this disgusting vice, will be all that 
is required of him ; but will conceive him- 
self called upon by every motive of huma« 
nity — by every sentiment of generosity — 
by every principle of esteem and veneration 
for the virtuous part of the female sex, to 
endeavour to shield them from the un- 
principled attacks of artful and vicious 
men, and to provide them with arms, 
which, if properly used, may enable them 
to repel all their attempts. Such is the 
motive, which induces the author to take 
up his pen : and on the investigation of 
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this interesting subject, he will endeavour 
to shew virtue in all her native charms and 
beauty, and vice in her natural ugliness. • 
May all the powers which are friendly to 
female innocence and virtue, lend their aid 
to the attempt ; and grant that these hum- 
ble efforts may not be used in vain ; but 
that the writer, may have the felicity of 
beholding confidence and affection, now 
almost banished from the married world, 
once more return, and he will think that the 
exertions he has made in this cause, have 
not been altogether unavailing. 

The passions and various affections^ wliich 
agitate the human breast, were doubtless 
implanted in it, by the Author of our exist- 
ence, for the best and wisest purposes. 
When placed under the controul of reason 
and religion, as they ought always to be, 
they are excellently calculated to convey u& 
to the port of happiness : but, when they 
are set at liberty from these ju^t restraints, 
they will soon throw our feeble bark on the 
quicksands of misery, and finally wreck us. 
on the rocks of destruction^ 

Of all the passions, that which, by a 
itroDg and irresistible impulse, attracts the 
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stexes towards each other, seems to be the 
most deeply engraven in the nature j^f 
man, for the plain and evident design of 
continuing the race of men, to supply 
the successive removals from this fleeting 
scene, to a more perfect and^more enduring 
condition in the Heavens above. It may 
be added, that this universal passion re^- 
quires, above all others, to be restrained 
within the bounds of moderation, and to 
be directed by the precepts of religion ; 
since the disregard of this circumstance, 
every day, presents to our view, instances 
of the most complete misery in the world. 
If this all-powerful passion had been im- 
planted in man's nature, and he had been 
prohibited from indulging it, by an abso- 
lute decree of the Creator, there might then, 
indeed, have been some plausible cause to 
complain of the * dispensations of heaven, 
and to lament that a natural appetite should 
have been bestowed, and the permission to 
indulge it, refused to man : but the great 
Creator is not only all-bountiful, but like- 
wise all-good to his creatures, and there- 
fore, under certain restrictions, and regu- 
lations, has, not only, permitted, but even 
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commanded them '' to increase and multi-* 
ply and replenish the earth/' Thus every 
ground of complaint against the Creatojc 
is removed ; and the restrictions^ which he 
has wisely placed on this passiony are in- 
tended to promote the happiness of the 
individual, and the peace of society ; for 
which reason it is the duty of every one to 
abide by them. 

But, although we are all of us convinced 
of the necessity of the duty, thus, imposed 
on us, and may easily satisfy our^lves of 
the propriety of the reason on which it i|^ 
founded, yet, according as men are ac- 
tuated by amiable or by unworthy, pro- 
pensities, they will attend to or reject it. 

In that breast where honour, generosity^ 
and piety, reside, this passion wears th^ 
garb of an amiable angel of light. ThQ 
affection, which in such a t^as^, it inspires^ 
is constant, sincere and ardent ; our solace 
in the darkest hours of adversity, and the 
heightener of our joys in a prosperous 
state. It is the lamp which conducts our 
steps, in safety, through the intricate atid 
rugged paths of life ; and which will guide 
us to the realms of eternal bliss^ where vir^ 
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tue, truth and genuine love, for ever dwell 
together. This passion qualifies and sweetens 
the bitter draught of life — refines the affec- 
tions — improves the heart — and is, finally, 
the parent of every thing that is praise- 
worthy, either in the sight ofGod orman. 
On the other hand, in that bosom where 
reign the furious and headstrong passions, 
and where virtue and honour have no ha- 
bitation, this impulse discovers itself, by 
all those black and detestable actions which 
characterize the source whence it springs ; 
rendering; not only, the unhappy ^ object 
whom it posseses, completely miserable, 
but,, also, extending its wide-spreading 
reign to all around. Under the semblance 
of true and genuine affection, it deceives 
and allures to destruction. First, it insi- 
nuates itself into the heart of unsuspect-^ 
ing innocence — then it betrays the confi- 
dence which has listened to its blandish- 
ments — ^and lastly, it abandons its wretched 
victim to irremediable woe. 

The chivalrous age, when every knight 
took a solemn oath, that he would defend 
the chastity of virgin or matron, at the 
expense of his blood, or life if it so befel, is 
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indeed^ as a cekbrated author justly ob- 
serves, long since past by and gone; and 
as it, frequently, happens, that the cus- 
toms of the world run from one extreme 
to another. We are almost led to tlie cori- 
clusion> that the recreant knights of the 
present day have sworn to ruin the peace 
and to destroy the honour of all virgins 
and matrons, by every way and means 
they can contrive. It has been well ob- 
served that, in the times and age just al- 
luded to, the passion of love appeared 
with all the enthusiasm of honour ; for 
love and honour were then unalienable. 
The men were sincere, magnanimous, and 
noble ; the women patterns of chastity, 
dignity, and affection. They were to be 
won, only by real heroes, and this title 
was acquired by protecting, not by be- 
traying^ the sex, Happy times of love 
and innocence, have ye taken a long, a 
final leave of this sublunary world ? Will 
genuine, sincere, and Undissembled love, 
will ardent, constant, unabated affection, 
no more condescend to visit this luckless 

earth ; but must we, for ever, be doomed 

* 

to behold the sad, the afflicting, reverse of 
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the picture ? Forbid it honour^ and forbid 
it love ! 

The wonderful increase within the last 
few years of what is, modishly, called gal- 
lantry, but what the voice of impartial 
truth loudly proclaims to be unprincipled 
libertinism, is such as, very seriously, to 
alarm all the true friends of virtue, and 
the well-wishers of order and decency 
throughout the world. And it is a con- 
sideration very £&r from diminishing this' 
alarm, that a great proportion of those 
persons who, by their very exalted rank, 
their wealth, and the great weight of their 
examples, have it in their power to stem 
the torrent of this prevailing corruption, 
should be so far from discountenancing it, 
in the manner their duty should point 
out, that they have rather promoted it, by 
their example, and upheld it, by their ar- 
guments ; so that they have contributed, 
in a remarkable degree, to the diffusion of 
this pernicious vice. Those who have not 
considered this subject, with that degree 
of seriousness which it deserves, can, 
scarcely, form an idea to what extent the 
examples of .the higher classes of the com* 
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munity influence those who are placed be- 
low them ; but those who have reflected, 
properly, on this important point, have, 
with much truth and eloquence, placed 
the matter in its just light. 

The higher .ranks of society are to be 
considered as the fountain, whence the 
living manners of the times derive their 
origin : if, therefore, the fountain should 
happen to be corrupt, the smaller streams, 
which proceed from it, must, of necessity,, 
be tainted with the contagion. A vicious 
nobleman, says an excellent moral writer^ 
(Dr. Knox) or a profligate man of fashion, 
contributesL more to extirpate morality^ 
and to diminish the little happiness allotted 
to mankind, than all the malignaqit disqui-* 
sitions of the sceptics. So very powerful 
did this sensible writer, justly, consider a 
bad example, which the world is, always, 
more ready to copy than a good one. 
How can any individual of this most im* 
portant class, seriously, reflect on this 
truth, and not endeavour to be exemplary 
in all his ways ? The author of the sensi- 
ble little tract, intitled, ^^ Thoughts on the 
Manners of the Great ^'' reoiarks^ with great 
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judgment, that vain will be all endeavours, 
after partial and subordinate amendment, 
Keformation must begin with the great, or 
it will never be effectual. Their example 
is the fountain whence the vulgar draw 
their habits, actions, and character. 

Prevailing, however, as the corruption 
of manners confessedly is, yet must we 
not give way to despondency, or suffer 
despair to look in upon us. The sacred 
writings inform us,- that divine meircy 
would have stayed the proceedings of un- 
erring j ustice, and would have delayed the 
destruction ' of the most corrupt city of 
the old world, if ten righteous and just 
persons had been found therein: let us 
hope that in this kingdom we have many- 
times ten truly pious and exemplary cha- 
racters, the incense of whose good works 
will ascend to the throne of grace, and 
will call down blessings on our '^ sea-girl 
isle/' Whoever, attentively, studies the 
history of God's peculiar people, the Jews, 
cannot avoid remarking that, whenever a 
good king ruled over them, they were 
happy: what reason, therefore, have we 
to hope for the peculiar blessings of hea-t 
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veil upon these dominions, seeing that wc 
hare a Sovereign to rule over us, who is 
exemplary in every public, as well as pri- 
vate duty, of that exalted station in which 
he has been placed by Providence ! The 
study and uniform wish of his long admi- 
nistration, has been to advance the true 
worship and honour of God in all its pu- 
rity, and by wise and salutary laws to 
render his subjects both good and happy : 
himself a pattern of lively and unaffected 
piety, worthy to be copied by all his sub- 
jects! *' Long may the crown flourish ou 
the head of God's, anointed, and may the 
work of his God prosper in his hand. 
And when he shall change this earthly 
kingdom for an inheritance that fadeth 
not away, may his sceptre remain with 
his children, and with his children's chil- 
dren from generation to generation !'' On 
the bench, we have some truly amiable 
and pious prelates, and amongst them, 
*' some of the first in dignity are the first 
in conduct/' At the bar, learning, abili- 
ties, and correct conduct are, eminently, 
conspicuous. In the senate, the greatest 
abilities shine forth, togethqf with a zeal 
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for the public service which, at no period,- 
lias been exceeded. It should be impressed 
on our minds, that it is entirely owing to 
the vigilance and well-timed exertions of 
our government, that the abominable prin- 
ciples which have caused such misery in a 
neighbouring kingdom, have not been 
productive of the same effect in this 
island : that we are indebted to this vigi- 
lance for our actual existence as a nation 
—that our religion, our liberty, and our 
laws, have not been subverted : and finally, 
that we are not at this moment a province 
of France, and subject to all the tyranny 
and oppression which liberty, falsely 
so cajled, equality, and, the imaginary 
BIGHTS OF MAN, have brought upon their 
deluded votaries. With respect to the 
practice of that pernicious vice, which 
is the subject of the following pages, let 
us hope that we are not, wholly, lost to 
every sense of virtue and decorum, and 
become utterly irreclaimable in a national 
point of view ; but rather let us hope that, 
though the distinctions of right and wrong, 
of virtue and of vice, may, at present, be 
tosaewhat obscured, yet that they are 
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by no means effaced from our minds. Let 
us, confidently, hope that when the manly 
virtues which are known to inhabit the 
breasts of Britons, and that true genero- 
sity and nobleness of thinking, which, in a 
peculiar manner, distinguishes our conduct 
in all parts of the world, shall again re- 
sume their empire in our hearts, we slmll 
speedily wipe away the dishonour which 
this national delirium reflects on us, by 
the future correctness and purity of our 
conduct. And since it is certain, that the 
aggregate sum of the virtue or vice of a 
nation depends on the conduct which ac«> 
tuates the different individuals that com- 
pose the community at large, let us be 
extremely , attentive, neither by oiir opi- 
nion nor example, in any wise, to counte- 
nance the prevailing immorality ; but, 
by every means in our power, let us en- 
deavour to recover the tone of public 
manners and to reinstate virtue and good 
morals in the hearts of Britons. In order 
to promote this desirable object, let us 
ascend to the first remote causes of this 
^ice: then consider the many concurring 
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circumstances which tend to increase its 
influence: and, lastly, endeavour to find 
out the most probable means of checking 
that alarming progress which it has made 
among the different ranks of society in the 
present times. 



> 
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CHAP. II. 

Him sin first obtained a footing in the wcrid. 

Beforb the glorious light of the gospel 
arose to illumine the steps of mankind^ 
no question ever embaiTassed the thinking 
part of the community so much, as that 
amazing degree of moral turpitude which, 
so generally, prevailed, in every age of the 
world, and by what means it first obtained 
a footing among the sons of men. The 
Pagans of the Old World, and the most 
enlightened philosophers which ever ex- 
isted, have invented many theories to ac- 
count for this degeneracy, and have racked 
their inventions to find out plausible rea- 
sons for it ; but it was altogether impossi- 
ble, from the very nature of the question, 
that they could ever arrive at any thing 
like certainty in it. For, on the supposition 
of their having, in the course of their spe- 
culations, stumbled upon the truth, yet, 
with respect to them, it could only have 
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been bare conjecture, and, the direct con- 
trary, for aught they knew, might, in all 
probability, be the truth. This degree of 
uncertainty did not, however, solely attach 
to this particular question, but also, with 
yeg^rd to others whiph were even of greater 
importance, viz. the condition of the hu- 
pian soul after death : and, if it survived 
the body, as was conjectured, wh^t line of 
conduct ought to be pursued in order to 
jnsure for it a happy condition hereafter. 
Many of their reasonings on these im- 
portant topics of inquiry, are interesting 
in a high degree, and, for men who had 
jiothing but the dim light of nature to di- 
rect them, extraordinary ; still, for the 
reason above st^^ted, they could never 
arrive ^t any absolute knowledge \\\ 
their speculations ; wherefore, when the 
plausible hypothesis of one philosopher 
had ran its course of celebrity, it gave way 
to the tlieory of another. Thus the Pagau 
.ivorld vibrated between the discord^^nt 
plans whiah thejr differeqt tea-clicrs set o^a 
foot, and, were always unable to s^ttai^ 
Ifny positive ground for their systems. 
But if^ from tl|e prospect of their cjifr 
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ferent systems of philosophy, all of which 
were erroneous in a greater or less degree, 
we consider the state pf religion and 'morals 
which obtained among them, we have just 
reason to regret that miserable state of 
mental darkness which ever enveloped 
them, and to lift up our hearts, in grate- 
ful songs of praise, to the glorious King of 
Heaven for that full and perfect light of the 
sun of righteousness which we, who live 
in the present age of the world, so fully 
enjoy. The gross idolatry and superstition 
in which the Pagan world was involved^ 
introduced so great a delusion and imbe« 
cility of mind, that the very light of na- 
ture itself was eclipsed, and abominable 
and unnatural crimes excited no indigna- 
tion in their breasts. The multiplicity of 
gods in the heathen world ; and the wicked 
and impure rites by which they were wor-^ 
shipped, were productive of so great a cor- 
ruption of manners amongst them, that 
nothing but the infinite goodness and 
power of the Almighty could ' extricate 
them from it« In tbos state of degradation^ 
to wjiioh the Pagan world was reduced, th 
tbe ^wly dg6S after the Deluge ;> t^e power 

d2 
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0i the Creator was exerted in a manner 
sufficient to produce the effect intended* 
From the midst of an idolatrous genera- 
tion^ hii^ o^irn house and family being in^ 
fected with the general corruption, the 
]pious ABRAHAM wa$ cdlkd. In him the Al- 
mighty found a faithful heart, and a frame 
pf mind exactly calculated for the great 
service he had to perform. He was, himr 
self,therefpre,instructed in the true worship 
jof God, by immediate communication with 
the Great Creator, and, in his family, wag 
preserved, that pure system of religion 
wliicb, in after ages of the world, was 
made more clearly manifest to mankind^ 
wbeB our blessed Redeemer came down 
Ipom heayen to instruct, in the fullest 
^Qdaanef I the sons of men. From Abraham ^^ 
by lineal descent^ came Moses, the Jewish 
}awgiyx^r^ who was commanded to commit 
to writing that true and genuine history 
0£ the creation qf the world— rthe conduct 
bi its eariy inhabifcaets— rthe general de- 
lttget!!^tbe behaviour of the pc^-diluyian^ 
ir^^ofld tJie history of the Jewkb nation to 
Ik&e tioie of his death. Thege truly interr 
ffttiog fiarticulani are all Jcontaified in the 
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first books of Moses^ and cannot be toei 
deeply impiessed on the mind of ev^ry 
Christian « The points which we will no- 
tice, at present, as tending to illustrate the' 
design of this work, are those which ijff- 
form us by what means Sin, and the 
^lisery which is the constant companion of 
it, first obtained a footing in the world. 

The sacred historian sets out with in- 
forming us, 'that God created this worldy 
which we inhabit, in six days. He tells U9 
that the Divine Architect, having suryey- 
ed the work which he had thus completed^ 
pronounced every thing to be *' exceeding 
good/' How, indeed, could it be other- 
wise : for Almighty power and Almighty 
wisdom, united together, must, of neces- 
sity, produce a perfect work ! Man, we 
are told, was created '^ in the image of 
God," an expression which, undoubtedly, 
$is;nifies that the frame and constitution of 
his soul was, at bis creationi made pure 
and spotless,, free from every ^sain and 
pollution of Sin^ and, in this respect, Hko^ 
unto the. powerfiil Creator who called it 
intb existence^ That no other interprdtn*^' 
tioB aan be put upon thit expression^ ap- 
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0i the Creator was exerted in a manner 
sufficient to produce the effect intended. 
From the midst of an idolatrous genera- 
tion ^ hii^ oiirn house and family being in? 
fected with the general corruption, the 
^ious ABRAHAM was Called. In him the Al- 
mighty found a faithful heart, and a frame 
of mind exactly calculated for the great 
service he had to perform. He was, himr 
self,therefpre,instructed in the true worship 
jof God, by immediate communication with 
the Great Creator, and> in his family, was 
preserved, that pure system of religion 
which, in after ages of the world, was 
made more clearly manifest to mankind, 
whea our blessed Redeemer came dqwn 
from heaven to instruct, in the fullest 
^QEianner/ the sons of men. From Abraham^ 
by lineal descent^ came Moses, the Jewish 
lawgiver, who was commanded to pommit 
to writing that true and genuine history 
id the prcation qf the world--rthe conduct 
tof its early inhabitants— rthe general de- 
lugerri-tbe behaviour of the post-diluvian^ 
To^^d the history of the Jewish nation to 
jthe tkiie of his death. These truly interr 
fMbiog paiticulani are all contained in the 



first lK>oks of Moses^ and cannot be toct 
deeply impiessed on the mind of ev^rjT 
Christian. The points which we will np^ 
tice, at present, as tending to illustrate thei 
design of this work, are those which 10^^ 
form us by what means Sin, and the, 
^lisery which is the constant companion of 
it, first obts^ined a footing in the world. 

The sacred historian sets out with in- 
forming us, ' that God created this world/ 
which we inhabit, in six days. He tells U9 
that the Divine Architect, having survey- 
ed the work which he had thus completed^ 
pronounced every thing to be *^ exceeding 
good.'' How, indeed, could it be other- 
wise : for Almighty power and Almighty 
wisdom, united together, must, of neces- 
sity, produce a perfect work! Man, we 
are told, was created '^ in the image of 
God," an expression which, undoubtedly^ 
$is;nifies that the frame and constttution of 
his soul was, at his creation^ made pure 
and spotless,, free from every stain and 
pollution of SiUi and, in this respect, hk^ 
unto the. power&il Creator who called it 
int6 existence^ That no other interprett*^' 
lion ean be put upon ttiie expreision^ ap« 
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pesivs from the consideration of the AI-* 
mighty being ^' a Spirit," according to 
Saint Paul; and ** withoet body, parts, or 
passions," according to the first article of 
the church of England. Man was, there- 
fore, created pure and perfect when he 
first came from the hands of the Creator^ 
but he, unhappily, fell from this pure and 
perfect state, by disobeying the express 
command of his Maker. By disobe- 
dience. Sin was introduced into the 
.world, and Misery, of various kinds, the 
Sovereign Lord of the Universe hath in- 
flicted on those who, in defiance of his 
commands, venture to commit it. Sin, 
therefore, and Misery, are closely linked 
together; and as long as men dare to 
€on\mit the one, they will not be able, in 
one Bliape or another, to escape the 
latter* 

- For the purpose of vindicating the jus- 
tice o£ the Creator in this dispensation^ 
Irfaich infidels and scoifers have, frequently 
ariaigned^ it is te be considered, that in 
.order to make man an object of reward or 
"' of punishment, it was, indispensably, ne- 
cessary that be should be constituted a 



Jrie-agent. It is evident that those things 
which are impelled, by necessity, td act in 
a particular manner^ can neither receive 
merit nor reward tor doing Well, nor punish- 
ment fordoing ill. As they are compelled, 
by the constitution of their nature, to act 
in such a particular manner, there is na 
alternative in their conduct, consequeotly-, 
no merit, or the contrary, in any of their 
actions. Thus, we observe, thfe instinct 
which is placed in the various animals 
below man, compels them to observe i 
certain rule of conduct from which they 

' never deviate ; their action> agreeably ta 
this impulse, depends not upon themselves/ 
but upon the will of their Maker, who 
gave them no option of acting in opposi- 
tion to it ; therefore, it is neither deserving 
reward nor punishment. Man, however^ 
who is placed far above the brute and irra- 
tional part of the creation, acts upon a 
much nobler principle. To him is granted 
the high and distinguishing privilege of 
reason, which enables him to discern the 
difference between right and wrong ; and 
the freedom of actiug is also given him^ 
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as the gospel sets before us: whence we 
may infer the power which we have to 
withstand them. 

It is a strong argument of the goodness 
and impartiality of the Creator, that he 
hath not sent us into the field of battle, 
without providing us with suitable arms 
for the conflict. If the power of tempta- 
tion should be strong, or the artifice with 
which it is laid before us should be great, 
as is very frequently the case, the helps 
which are extended to us, are, proportion- 
ably, great. If we will but use the powers 
which are granted us, to the utmost : — ^if 
we will not depend upon ourselves or upon 
our own abilities, to encounter our subtle 
advei'sary without the divine assistance :— - 
and if we will, faithfully and constantly, ask 
assistance at the hand of God, he will, effec- 
tually, extend ^it to us. Watchfulness 
over our own conduct ; — prayer to x\l- 
mighty God for his powerful aid ; and en- 
deavours with all diligence, to guard the 
avenues of our hearts ; will be the best 
means of protecting us from the power of 
temptation. Sorrows for any sin which we 
. may have committed ; and pious resolu- 
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tions to act better for the time to come; 
Will be the most likely means of keeping 
us from being totally subdued by sin ; and 
of preserving our souls from enthralment 
by its powerful seducements ; as well as of 
preser\ing them in that healthfiil state, 
which may insure to us, with the merits of 
our Redeemer's sufferings, the blessing of 
eteriiallife. 

But then we must ever carry in our re- 
collection, that very great and continual 
watchfulness is necessary to prevent us 
from becoming victims to the artful, and 
frequently, imperceptible, approaches of 
our spiritual adversary. The enemy of 
our peace, assumes the semblance of an 
amiable angel of light, whenever it may, 
more effectually, promote the unhaliovred 
purposes he has in view ; and we should 
well recollect, that we have not always the 
advantage of an adviser, at hand, to un- 
mask to us the features of the foul fieTul 
of darkness, and thus to put us on our 
guard against him. The true image of sin 
is so deformed ^nd disgusting, that if we 
could but behold it in its native ugliness, 
it would qarry a sufficient a^ptidote in 
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iltself. The poet has, therefore, well ob- 
served, 

" Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
^^ As to lie bated needs but to be seen I" 

For this reason it is, that she seldom 
shews the whole of her disgusting form 
to any but those who are completely 
in her power, and with respect to whom, 
therefore, it is no longer necessary to keep 
any tenns. To the generality of mankind ^ 
she introduces herself by slow and very 
gradual approaches : repeatedly offers her- 
self to them in forms so f^cinating, and so 
well adapted to the corrupt state of man's 
nature, that she is, by degrees, tolerated,, 
and at last received into the inmost re- 
cesses of the heart. All this is very well 
2ind very concisely expressed by the same 
poet in these words ^ 

<^ But seen too oft, familiar with ber face, 

" We^rst endure, — then pity,— then embrace.'* 

This insidious conduct of Sin, is very 
remarkably conspicuous with regard to the 
peculiar temptation which is the subject of 
the following work. If the full dimensions 
of that horrible wickedness, which it is the 
design of the systematic seducer to cause the 
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object of his licentious wishes to commit, 
were named, or even' hinted at, when he 
first opens his system of attack, it would 
preclude all hope, or even the possibility 
of success ; unless we suppose the mind of 
the person, on whom the attempt were 
made, already sunk in the depth of vicious 
indulgence, and so controuled by head- 
strong and ungoverned passions, as to de- 
termine to gratify them s^t all events, Iti 
the latter case, the mode of storming the 
citadel would probably be most succ^sfulf 
but in nineteen cases out of twenty, the 
more likely mode would be to sap and un-^ 
dermine the foundations of virtue ; ancj 
thus make the surrender more certain, 
though the process might be more slow. 
The late importation of French principles, 
both moral and religious-^the introduction 
of German plays and novels— the mode ii^ 
which the rising generation of British fe- 
males is educated — the manners and cus- 
toms — the dissipation and luxury — the 
flattery atid dissimutation-r-and *' the foni} 
^d pressure of the present times,'* all con-f ' 
tipibute to this purpose, and are intended, in 
the course of the fdHowing work, to bo 
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commented on and exposed. It is not> 
luost assuredly, one or two circumstances 
which could produce that wonderful 
change, which we all of us see and deplore, 
in the tone of British manners ; but it is a 
combination of them all, whicli work to- 
gether and produce this awful effect. It 
is the business of him, who takes upon 
himself the office of censor of the public 
iporals, faithfully and cautiously, to dis- 
close all the concurring causes of this pub- 
lic corruption — to trace, with the pencil of 
candour and impartiality, effects to their 
true causes — and, either to make the 
outragers of public decency ashamed of 
their conduct, or to leave them with- 
out any shadow of excuse if they perti-* 
naciously determine to continue in their sin. 
Few individuals, it is presumed, will 
seriously deny the utility, or, indeed, 
the necessity of this attempt ; and the 
present writer has undertaken it because 
no other person, better qualified than 
himself, has executed the design vfith tljat 
degree of nicety and detail which the sub- 
ject jseems to demand. Of the goodness of 
his intentiop, ,^l;e 4¥tlM>f ^lip^pj? ^very> 
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true lover of virtue and happiness amongst 
men will allow him the full merit ; he 
seeks not for literary feme — disclaims the 
expectation of great pecuniary emolu- 
ment — and aims to increase the goodness, 
in order thereby to advance the happiness, 
of mankind in general, and of the married 
world in particular, by his humble lucu- 
brations. For these reasons, he flatters 
himself with the hope, that the amiable 
and the good, in every class of society, will 
wish well to his labours, and as to the 
counter efforts of the vicious, they will be 
|:feated with merited contempts 



^» 
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CHAP. III. 

I 

( 

Natural and acquired evil habits^ the great 
Importance of the management of children 
in the early period of their lives. 

It is the^opinion, of a celebrated medical 
writer, (the late Dr. Buchan) which seem:^ 
to be founded in nature, and to be con- 
firmed by observation and experience, that 
** one great source of the unhealthiness 
pf children is that of their parents/' It 
may be worth while to inquire, whether, 
the atjove observation concerning bodily 
diseases, does not hold goo^d in a consi- 
derable degree, with respect to the affec- 
tions of the ipind. Perhaps, it may not 
be very far removed from truth and pro- 
bability, if an idea should be started, that 
one great cause of the lamentable mental 
'disease, which is investigated in the follow^ 
ing sheets, is the vicious stem from which 
children are derived. 

We m^y certgtinly sjsk with great pro- 
priety, what reason c^n be assigned, why^ 



^ vicious (disposition should not be in- 
herited from vicious progenitors, as well 
as a diseased body froip diseased pa- 
rents? This opinion has been main- 
tained by many eminent writers, and no 
solid or sufficient reasons have, yet, been 
produced to controvert it. It is true, we 
jometimes see worthy and virtuous parents 
whose children, notwithstanding all their 
care, will occasionally turn out profligate, 
^d '' bring their grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave/' This, however, is by no 
means to be expected, in the ordinary 
course of events ; but must be rather con- 
sidered as an extraordinary deviation from 
nature, than the common rule and measure 
of it. We may, therefore, in general, con* 
elude, that, as well in the human species as 
in the brute creation, as is justly observed 
by Horace, 

" Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 
^* Est in juveBcis, est in equis 
^^ Patrius vigor ; nee imbelfeai 
^^ Progenerant aquilse coluoibam/' 

Brave and good parents will produce a 
progeny good like themselves : for we be- 
Jbiold,in cattle and horsQ$, th^ spirit of tljieir 
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sires, and never expect the soaring eagle 
to generate the peaceful dove. 

We may, therefore, consider parents, 
whose disposition, and whose manners, 
their children are likely to inherit, to- 
gether with their bodily perfections or 
imperfections, as the first grand source of 
the dreadful corruption so apparent in the 
world. For this reason, in every well-drs- 
posed mind, it is a consideration which 
should be paramount to all others, that, 
in the selection of a partner for life, the 
object should possess amiable and virtuous 
dispositions ; on which depends not only 
all the happiness or misery which the mar- 
ried state is capable of conferring upon the 
parties themselves, who enter into it, but, 
likewise, the posterity which may be de- 
rived from that union ; since, bv their in- 
heritance of virtuous or vicious disposi- 
tions, they may, to the most remote pe- 
riod of time, prove the glory, the blessing, 
the ornaments of mankind ; or the disgrace, 
the outcast, the pest of society. 

To strengthen the above argument, if, 
indeed, it require any elaborate reasoning; 
to strengthen it, we may advert to the de-- 
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generacy and corruption derived upon our 
nature^ by the unhappy transgression of 
our first parents, who, by disobeying the 
first command of their maker, opened the? 
door for sin and death to enter into the 
world, together with their numerous train 
of diseases, misery, and wretchedness, 
which have ever since afflicted the sons of 
men. The scriptures, and that inbred 
propensity to evil which we constantly feel 
within our breasts, affectingly convince us 
of the- injury which we have sustained by 
the fall of the first man* Experience also, 
incontestibly proves that, in many in- 
stances, we have a strong tendency to par- 
ticular vices or frailties which we, as evi- 
dently, derive from our immediate parents, 
as we do the general corruption of our na- 
ture from the first parents of the human 
race. This bias, frequently, shews itself, 
in a very remarkable manner, in different 
circumstances, and at various periods of the 
human course ; and is called, by a saga- 
cious observer of the human race, *^ the 
ruling passion:'' and it has a very great in- 
fluence on most of the actions of our lives. 
We may, therefore, with strict propriety, 

£ 2 
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call those general evil propensities wliicli 
we derive frorii our first parents, and those 
particular ills which we inherit from our 
immediate parents, by the nan>e of na- 
tural, whilst those which gain an influence 
over us, by any other means, we may de- 
nominate acquired evil habits. To the 
considerations of these latter causes of 
corruption, we will now proceed to direct 
our thoughts. 

The first powerful cause of these ac-* 
quired evil habits, which we shall notice, 
is the base and unnatural practice of con- 
signing the fruit of the womb so soon as it 
behold the light, to the expected care, 
but, in reality, perhaps, to the neglect and 
cruelty of an hireling nurse, whose merce- 
nary fondling and purchased nourishment, 
are destined to supply the place of that 
natural sustenance, of the true parent, 
prepared by Providence. When, there- 
fore, this cruel and unnatural conduct is 
adopted, how can any one be aware of the 
fatal diseases which may, in all likelihood, 
be lurking, unseen, in the constitution of 
the foster pardnt ? And not only are dis-^ 
eases of various kinds> and frequently of the 
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most malignant and horrible, sucked into 
the habit of the infant with the milk, birf 
the bad dispositions and evil propensities 
of the nurse, are, also, frequently, imbibed, 
by the very same means : such as the low 
ways of thinking — the mean and grovelling 
passions — and all the base inclinations of 
the lower classes of mankind, from which 
description of society these persons are but 
too commonly selected, 

^^ Besides diseases and unnumbered ills, 
" That latent spread^ and flow in milky rills, 
" The noxious food conycjs a greaf^ curse, 
*' Even the meaner passions of the nurse." 

Of such mighty consequence is this fetal 
error, that it can scarce ever be, entirely, 
corrected by the greatef&t care and circum-' 
spection of the parents, in the future edu-» 
cation of their child. For when the seeds 
of evil passions and h^se propensities are, 
by such means, introduced at this very early 
period of life, it may be truly said, *^ they 
gnJw with our growth and strengthen with 
our strength,'' and we can never be tole^ 
rably sure of wholly eradicating them. 
They may be controufed, they may be re^ 
Attained, perhaps, ^nd kept within the 
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bounds of moderation for a cbnsiderable 
time, but we have always just reason to 
suspect that, at one period or other, they 
will break out again, and may, perhaps, be 
productive of the most fatal consequences. 
Like the cat in the fable which, at the 
prayer of its master, was turned into a beau- 
tiful damsel, whom he espoused ; the mo- 
ment that she heard the mice running 
about the chamber, she sprang from the 
arms of her lover after them : so the low 
and vile passions thus introduced into the 
mind, however, for a length of time they 
may be checked by education, or restrained 
by a sense of decorum, will, nevertheless, 
at some unguarded moment, shew them- 
selves, in all their most odious and dis- 
gusting forms. Nature will prevail ; she 
will assert her prerogative ; she will vindi- 
cate her rights ; and when, at last, set free 
from restraint^ as a bow which has been vio- 
lently bent and is again relaxed, she will fly 
back with greater force, for the violence 
which has been imposed upon her. 

Such are the consequences of this 
unnatural and cruel conduct in parents. 
What mother, possessed of a proper 
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sense or feeling, would dare to brave 
the dangers! But we may go even a 
step further, and assert that a ** mother 
who abandons her offspring as soon as it is 
born," annihilates, in a moral point of view, 
every obligation, which the child can be 
supposed to have, to those who were the 
instruments, in the hands of Providence, of 
bringing it into existence. The conduct 
ofsuch parents demonstrates, in the clearest 
light, that it was nothing more than a sel- 
fish principle of individual pleasure, which 
induced them to give existence to a being 
like themselves. For this alone, what pos- 
sible claim can they set up to gratitude 
from their children. Their offspring, un- 
doubtedly, on this account, owe them no- 
thing : but if, afterwards, by their care and 
attention, they endeavour to make their 
existence honourable to themselves and 
useful to their fellow-creatures, and con- 
duct them, by the paths of virtue and 
honour, to the road of everlasting life, it is 
then that their children, voluntarily, give 
them their utmost reverence, gratitude, and 
affection. 

It may be laid down as a maxim which 
cannot be controverted, that whenever a 
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mother, let her rank in life be what it will, 
with safety to herself and child, nurse it 
herself ; and it ought to be impressed upon 
the minds of all, that ^^ almost every mo- 
ther would be in a condition to give such, 
did mankind live agreeably to nature ;" 
no consideration under heaven should in- 
duce them to forego this natural, pleasing, 
and tender duty ; which rivets the affection 
of the parent to its offspring, and that of 
the child to its mother. 

Let us suppose then, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the mother, in compliance 
with the dictates of nature and affection, 
nurse her infant with that genial current 
which is commonly produced in healthy 
subjects, in great abundance: that she 
watch over it with unceasing tenderness 
-^think no pleasure so great, no transport 
so extatic as that of beholding the first fair 
dawn of reason, and continue to extend 
her tender duties to her child, till the com- 
pletion of its seventh year. All this is 
doubtless pleasing in the highest degree ; 
and amply repays, by the delightful sensa- 
tions which it produces, all the anxious 
care and tenderness of the mother- The 
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first danger, therefore, arising from the 
employment of hireling nurses, is, in this 
case, happily, avoided ; yet, there are many 
others which constantly hover over the 
early years of our lives, and which, without 
the watchful care and tenderness of a pa- 
rent, will choak up and destroy the seeds 
of virtue and goodness, which ought to be 
sowed in their earliest life, if we would 
wish them to produce, hereafter, a fair and 
ample increase of fruit. 

It has been asserted, by many writers, 
that the infant mind is like a blank piece 
p{ paper, upon which we may impress 
almost any characters that we please. Let 
us then reflect, seriously, upon the vast im- 
portance of the early impressions which 
we stamp on it ; which then take so deep 
an hold as never afterwards to be, entirely, 
effaced. Let us take particular care what 
example we, ourselves, set before our chil- 
dren, and what is held out to them by do- 
mestics. Let us recollect, that the natural, 
inbred, evil propensities of human nature 
are, then, if at any time, to be eradicated, 
and the contrary principles of virtue, truth, 
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and honour, introduced into their ductile 
minds. 

There are few things which have a 
greater influence on the future happiness 
and well-being of the rising generation, 
. than the management of children in the 
earliest period of their lives, and until they 
have completed the seventh year. It is 
well observed by a late writer, that '' all 
mankind is the pupil of female institution ; 
the daughters until they write woman, and 
the sons until their first seven years be 
past.'' Undoubtedly, it is the province 
of the mother to inspect the earliest period 
of our lives ; and, consequently, she ought 
to take particular care to qualify herself 
for this important duty. But though it, 
certainly, belongs to her principally, yet, 
not exclusively, and there are many things 
to be considered besides the mere exercise 
of maternal discipline over the tender 
years of childhood, all of which have a 
considerable influence upon their future 
years. 

Amongst the many errors, into which 
mankind is apt to fall, concerning children. 
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there is scarcely any more dangerous than 
the opinion of its being of little conse- 
quence in what manner parents conduct 
themselves towards each other in the pre- 
sence, of their children. If they treat each 
other with disrespect — if jarring or bicker- 
ing take place between them— ^if malevo- 
lent or cruel reflections are made, or any 
improper familiarities are seen by a child 
of five or six years of age ; these things 
are laid up in the storehouse of the memory ; 
and it happens, not unfrequeptly, that they 
have a material effect upon the temper of 
the child ; tend to weaken a parent's au- 
thority ; and operate, almost infellibly, to 
alienate the affections of their oflfspring. 
It is plain, therefore, that parents cannot 
be too circumspect in their behaviour to- 
wards each other, before their children; 
neither can they be too careful in what 
manner they conduct themselves to the 
children themselves. 

Long before the period of time, usually 
supposed, children begin to reflect, to rea- 
son, and to draw consequences from com- 
paring one idea with another^ The fourth 
or fifth year has been commonjy supposed 
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to be the earliest period when reason be- 
gins to dawn in the infant mind, but, as- 
suredly, we may calculate from a much 
earliiet date ; even from the time of the child 
being able to convey its ideas by means of 
speech. Instead of the fourth or fifth year 
We may, therefore, assign the conclusion 
of the second, or the begintiing of the third 
year, as the period when reason claims t6 
assert its prerogative, and to shew its 
power in the human mind. From this 
time parents, who havfe the future happi- 
ness of their children at heart, should be, 
particularly, guarded and circumspect in 
their ' conduct, and in their management 
of them* 

At this early period of life, it is usual 
for the perverseness of human nature to 
shew itself, in the most glaring light ; and 
it is, thereforie, upon a judicious exertion 
of the parental authority, or a culpable 
weakness at this momentous crisis, that, 
in a great nieasure, the temper, disposi- 
tion, and happiness of the child depend ; 
jEis well as the comfort and future ease of 
the parents themselves. It is at this pe- 
riod^ that the parental authority is to be 
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for ever established, or for ever lost. A 
little proper resolution, now, happily, ex* 
erted, saves an infinity of future trouble; 
the opposite conduct is productive of t^ 
world of vexation and uneasiness. Obsti* 
nacy and perverseness are the noxiouf 
weeds of uncultivated nature, and are now 
never to be eradicated. 

If the wayward propensities of a child's 
temper be now given way to, it will quickly 
perceive the conquest which it has made ; 
will ever after retain the empire it has ac-» 
quired ; and always will be, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a spoiled child. It 
may easily be conceived that stjch a child, 
if it live to years of puberty, will make a 
vicious and profligate character : so that 
this circumstance alone, may» in a great 
measure, account for the increase of that 
vice which is the subject of the following 
sheets. Too great indulgence of the ill 
humours of children, gives their passions 
full scope, and adds a still greater force to 
their already overweening power. Having 
tio proper check nor controul, they indulge 
every bad propensity of their nature, and, 
when married, are still the slaves gf their 
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passions, which ^'t length urge them on 
to the commission of the foulest crime 
" mrhich a married person can commit. With 
the utmost attention, therefore, must the 
faults^ above enumerated, be eflfaced from 
the infent mind, ere time and indulgence 
have acquired for them an uncontroulable 
power. 

There is another vice very strongly ad- 
herent to human nature ; it begins to shew 
itself very early, and must be checked the 
moment it makes its appearance. This 
is the propensity which almost all children 
have to violate truth. To love truth and 
to detest falsehood, is the first positive 
duty to be impressed on the in&nt mind ; 
and this ought never to be lost sight of 
during the course of its existence. It is 
wonderful how soon children will accuse 
each other of such faults as they have 
themselves committed, for the' purpose of 
being thereby screened from their parents* 
anger. They will do this, as soon as they 
can speak plain; as a little observation 
may serve to convince us. Rewards for 
discovering the truth ; a remissiop of pu- 
nishment ; and disgrace and chastisement 
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for a wilful untruth, at the same time ex- 
plaining the nature of truth and laiseiiood 
to them, is the cofiduct which should, i?i- 
variably, be observed towards children in 
this weighty point > than which, few 
things are of more importance in the 
whole circle of education. 

Vulgar language and wicked expressions 
are, also, very early, learnt from servants, 
and are frequently extremjely difficult to 
eradicate afterwards. It is> therefore, a 
point of great consequence to engage such 
servants as are decent in their behaviour ; 
neither illiterate nor vulgar in their con- 
versation : and exemplary in their respec- 
tive stations; this applies, in particular, 
to such female servants as are more imme- 
diately about the persons of children. By 
inattention to this object, such mean and 
destruptive habits are, oftentimes, instilled 
into the tender minds of children, as have 
the most decided influence on their future 
conduct, and give such a bias to their in- 
clinations and ways of thinking, as often 
produces the most serious eft'ect^i in fu- 
ture. 
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It may, at the first sight, appear to 
some persons, that these topics . are more 
adapted to a professed treatise on educa- 
tion, than the declared object of this work ; 
but if we consider the matter a little more 
closely, it will be seen, that the manage- 
ment of the early years of infancy has a 
more decided influence on the future pe- 
riods of life, than an. inattentive observer 
would suppose. Inasmuch as it is gene- 
rally allowed, that '' prevention is better 
than cure ;" it is useful to advance to the 
fountain-head of the mischief; and, by 
exposing the dangers which surround this 
interesting, yet seldom sufficiently re- 
garded period of the human course, in- 
duce the parents and guardians of the 
rising generation to watch over it with 
the greater circumspection. This wise 
conduct, co-operating with the considera- 
tions which will, hereafter, be adduced, 
;niay, happily, tend to stem the profligacy 
of public manners, which, by its alarm- 
ing progress, hath called for the inter- 
ference of the legislature,, and, by ame- 
liorating their tone^ addj considerably^) 
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to the prosperity of the state, and to the 
happiness of individuals and of society at 
large. 

To concentrate, in a single point, the 
important objects which have been brought 
forward in this chapter, and thereby to 
impress them more deeply on the minds 
of those whom they more immediately 
concern, it is presumed, will tend to faci- 
litate the benefits which the Author has in 
view. 

The great necessity incumbent on all 
persons who wish to enter into the state 
of matrimony, of paying the nicest atten- 
tion to the morals and disposition of the 
partner w^hom they select for life, must be 
sufficiently apparent to any reflecting per- 
son. The duty which rests upon all mo- 
thers, who can do it with safety to them- 
selves, of suckling their children, and, 
thereby, escaping the thousand dangers 
which attend upon the unnatural custom, 
^0 generally prevalent in the higher classes 
of the community, of consigning them to 
the arms of an hireling nurse, w^ill be ad- 
mitted by all who are not the slaves of 

F 
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prejudice- The duty of combating, and, 
if possible, of eradicating, the bad pro- 
pensities of human nature, and of implant- 
ing the contrary principles of virtue and 
goodness in the infant mind : the pro- 
priety of parents being very circumspect 
in their behaviour to each other, before 
their children, and towards the children 
themselves ; the great importance of hav- 
ing decent and well-disposed servants 
about the persons of children, and the care 
requisite to check vulgar or vicious ex- 
pressions which they may learn from them^ 
are all objects, the propriety of which 
will be apparent to every candid and un-^ 
biassed person . 

These objects we would wish the fa- 
thers and mothers of families to have con- 
stantly in their recollection, and to be as- 
sured, that if they really have a regard for 
their offspring, and sincerely wish them 
to become useful members of society, and 
to maintain, with dignity and with ho- 
nour, the rank which they may be called 
upon, hereafter, to sustain, they cannot^ 
more effectually > promote these objects^ 
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than by, carefully, attending to these con- 
sequential details. 

Havin<; now conducted our female 
pupil to her seventh year, we proceed to 
consider what dangers she is liable to 
be exposed to, in the succeeding periods 
of her life. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Boardins Schoo/s, 



The female pupil of maternal instruc- 
tion having completed her seventh year, 
under the immediate eve of an affectionate 
mother, is generally thought old enough 
to be transplanted to one of the numerous 
seminaries of female education, which 
swarm not only in the metropolis, but in 
every provincial town, and most of the 
considerable villages, of this great and opu- 
lent kingdom^ 

A writer of some celebrity on the sub- 
ject of female education (Mr. Moir), is 
very severe against boarding - schools ; 
which, he says, ^^ like all things in a mer- 
cenary w^orld, are, under the semblance of 
seminaries for education, with a few re- 
spectable exceptions, mere shops of traffic, 
where idleness, insipidity, and extrava- 
gance are sold at a stated price : and 
where imposture is so perfectly reduced to 
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a system, that the least is, invariably, per- ^ 
formed, in proportion as the most is pro- 
mised." This writer adds — '' It is from 
these nurseries of depravity and disease that 
the public sucks in most of her pollution ; 
that her vitals are habitually corrupted ; 
her exertions crippled, and her hopes de- 
feated ; that the general taste is vitiated 
by an imperious bias for sensual indul- 
gence ; and that many have the misfor- 
tune to be placed in situations, the most 
conspicuous, without proper knowledge of 
what they owe to God or man/' 

If the above very severe censure of this 
writer were strictly true, we have, at once, 
a key to that deluge of immorality which 
threatens to overwhelm all ranks of so- 
ciety, and, in no very long time, to chase 
virtue and decency from the face of the 
earth. That there is too much reason to 
complain of these institutions, is the almost 
unanimous opinion of every impartial per- 
son, but we may charitably hope that few 
of them, in comparison, merit the extreme 
censure of this writer, whose zeal, in this 
instance, appears to have ran away with 
his discretion and candour. 
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This writer is of opinion, that *^ parent 
are best qualified to superintend the edu- 
cation of their children ;'* because, being 
^^ anxious for their welfare, they regard 
whatever affects their minds and manners 
with equal concern ; are naturally shy of 
their preferences and aversions in every 
thing they do, and about whatever exer- 
cises their tender attentions, or is most apt 
to win and engross their young hearts/' 

There can be no doubt, but that the 
affection of a parent will induce her to take 
more care- of the education of her child, as 
fsLT as the parent's abilities extend, and to 
enter more heartily into its interests and 
concerns, than an indifferent person can be 
supposed to do ; and, for this reason, she 
might seem to be the fittest person to in^ 
trust with the child's education : but, if 
we consider the other side of the question, 
such preponderating reasons will appear, 
as seem tp decide the argument iq the 
negative. 

In the first place, it must be observed, 
that the education of children is an art, 
which requires very peculiar abilities, and 
stands in need of very singular qualifica- 
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tions to enable any one to discharge that 
most important trust with advantage to 
the pupil of her instruction. These qua- 
lifications are very different from those 
which this writer has enumerated ; and 
they require singular good sense, to attain 
to them, even in a tolerable degree. Pa- 
rents, in general, for this writer seems to 
have made no exceptions, are evidently not 
endoM'^ed with these requisites ; and, there- 
fore, very few of them are competent to 
educate their offspring in a proper manner, 
^ow the pecuhar abilities of every in- 
structor of youth, and the qualifications 
which she ought to possess, are a thorough 
and intimate acquaintance with such useful 
and elegant acquirements, as may fit the 
pupil to fill and adorn the station in which 
she is placed by Providence with credit 
and with honour. Besides these, she 
should have a thorough knowledge of hu- 
man nature ; a facility of penetrating into 
the temper and disposition of the pupil ; 
and a sound judgment in accommodating 
her mode of instruction to that particular 
temper. To all this must be added, a com- 
maud of temper on the part of the teacher ; 
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patience, gentleness, and perfect impar^ 
tiality ; together with such a winning soft- 
ness of manners, as may insensibly instil 
instruction into the youthful mind, instead 
of forcing it by harshness and severity. 

In the second place, it is almost impos-^ 
sible for a parent, who has several children, 
to preserve such a strict impartiality, to- 
wards them all, as not to let it be perceived 
that she is fonder of one of them than she 
^- is of another : this circumstance, alone, is 

almost an insurmountable objection to this 
mode of education. Nor do those parents 
^; obviate this objection, or act upon a wise 
and prudent plan, who, having determined 
to educate their own children, think it in- 
cumbent on them to lay aside the affection 
of a parent, and to assume all the auste- 
rity which belongs to a teacher. By act- 
ing thus, affection is quickly superseded by 
fear, and their children, not unfrequently, 
dislike and hate them for the remainder of 
their lives. To steer in the exact line be- 
tween indulgence, on the one hand, and se- 
verity on the other— to preserve the affec- 
tion due to the parent along with the awe 
attached to the instructor, is to arrive at ^ 
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degree of perfection in the art of teaching, 
which very few, if any, can, reasonably, 
hope to attain. Let them hold the scales 
with however even, however steady an hand, 
it is almost impressible but that the one or 
the other of them will sometimes prepon- 
derate. 

In the third place, where there are 
several children, they cannot all be, con- 
stantly, under the parent's eye, and by. an 
intercourse with servants and dependants 
in the intervals of absence, the care and 
the labour of months and years may per- 
haps be overthrown in a single hour. Pa- ^;:' 
rents must, occasionally, visit their neigh- 
bours, and in the ordinary occasions of life 
be, necessarily, absent, very frequently, 
from their charge, and in these spaces they ' 
will unlearn more of what is good, and im- 
bibe more of what is bad, than can, easily, 
be conceived. v.^* 

■ ' •- *' _^ • 

For such reasons the Author feels hinir- .^' 
self necessitated to dissent from the re- 
spectable writer beforementioned, in the 
opinion, that parents are the most propj^ -, 
persons to superintend the education.^pf 
tlieir offspring ; and he supposes that sq ? 
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cogent are the reasons, that they will induce 
the majority of his readers to coincide with 
him. To himself, however, these reasons 
are decidedly convincing. 

It is not the Author's intention to prefer 
the mode of public, to that of private edu- 
cation, absolutely, and at all events. On 
the contrary the best, perhaps, of all 
modes of education, will be found to be 

'J'i that of a private governess, properly qua- 
lified for the arduous task; and placed 
under the immediate eye of the parent. By 
this plan, the objections enumerated against 

,;» parental instruction are completely ob- 
viated : the dangers aiising from public 
schools^ stated by the same writer, will 
be done away : and almost every advantage 
that can be wished for, will be brought to- 
gether in one point. In the period of re- 
laxation from study, and during the indis- 

/: pensible absence of the mother, her chil- 
dren will not be degraded by the dangerous 
communication of servants and depen- 
dants,^ but they will have the watchful eye 
Kjf.a prudent governess over them, to pre- 
vent their misemployment of their leisure 
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hours, in the service of idleness, vulgarity, 
and vice. 

But since circumstances will not allow 
people to adopt the former plan, they will, 
of course, send their children to a re- 
spectable school, when they have com- 
pleted the seventh year ; for a well-con- 
ducted school, not one that is fashionable 
and expensive, may be considered as, of 
two evils, less than that of educating thenx 
at home, where there is not the advantage 
of a private governess to watch over them 
in the parent's absence 

From the age of seven to twelve, young 
ladies might be placed, at well-regulated 
schools, with considerable advantage ; after 
which period, every year must be con- 
sidered as too long, since it will, generally, 
be employed in learning what would be 
much better not known. This disadvan- 
tage must ever attend a too-long continu- 
ance at public schools, because there will 
always be some of the head-scholars that 
"will bias the juniors to that which is evil ; 
and the natural propensity of human iia*» 
ture to that which is wrong, and the great 
force of precept and example, are well-t 
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known to every reflecting mind. Incentives 
to headstrong passions, and the force of 
evil examples to encourage vice, are al- 
ready too numerous to make it necessary 
to sow the seeds of wickedness at this early 
period of life, and which the unwise con- 
duct of keeping children at these seminaries 
till they are seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, tends greatly to encourage. 

What, we may ask, are the mighty ac- 
complishments which our daughters are 
likely to learn at the modern expensive 
and fashionable academies of female insti- 
^', tution? In general they are taught to 
* jabber French, in a barbarous manner ; to 
epiulate the public dancers at the Italian 
Opera ; to blunder through a lesson or 
fashionable air on the piano-forte ; which, 
if accompanied by the voice, though out 
of tune and out of time, they are reckoned 
prodigies — to be adepts in every costly 
and whimsical ornament of the person, 
which expensive folly can dictate, or fri- 
volous fashion invent : — and, in the end, to 
conclude themselves to be accomplished 
women ; these are the glorious fruits of mo- 
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dern fashionable seminaries of female edu- 
cation ! ! 

Wiiat may we natumlly expect will be 
the consequence of this frivolous system of 
education ; ami to what points may vfe 
Venturis to conjecture they will lead ? Cer- 
tainly we may look for such consequences 
as are generally produced, viz. the vain 
and conceited airs of false refinement and 
false delicacy — the most unbounded passion 
for admiration — a taste for extravagance, 
show, and dissipation — the ruin of a hus- 
band's fortune — the loss of their own health 
— the destruction of their peace of mind — 
and the wreck of their honour. 

Such are the general evil consequences 
of keeping young ladies too long at the 
fashionable seminaries of education which 
so much abound in the present times : and, 
certainly, it would be far better to keep 
them at home, with all the inconveniences 
which attend such a practice, than to put 
them in the -way of encountering such 
danger as w-e have enumerated, which, as 
the same writer well observes. '^ vioiates 
and corrupts the manners of the public.^* 

In some measure, to obviate these fatal 
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consequences, those who determine to 
place their daughters at a public school 
should, carefully, select one that is con- 
ducted in an unobjectionable manner ; and 
should not suffer their daughters to re- 
main, even at such a school too long. 
After the twelfth year, let the establish- 
ment be ever so excellent, or conducted 
with ever so great propriety, the child 
should be withdrawn from the dangers 
and various temptations which will ciertainly 
prevail tliere, and should be placed, wholly, 
under the eye of the mother. This may 
be easily accomplished by making them 
companions to their mother, and if the pa- 
rents have occasion to visit their friends or 
relatives,always making them of their party. 
If the young ladies are likely to have con- 
siderable fortunes, private tutors, well and 
carefully, selected^ . may, with propriety, 
complete them in those accomplishments 
suitable to the rank, they are likely to 
sustain, in life ; if their fortunes be mo- 
derate, the five years they have passed at 
a good school, added to the future instruc- 
tion of the mother, will, sufficiently, in- 
form them in whatever is necessary to be 
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Jvnown by a woman who is destined to fill 
the middle rank of life. 

That elegant and well informed writer, 
Mrs. Hannah More, in her ** Strictures 
on the Modern System of Female Educa- 
tion," has treated this subject in a manner 
worthy of herself and of the cause which 
she has undertaken. Those who desire to 
acquaint themselves with this important 
subject, should read it, repeatedly, with 
the utmost attention, until the ideas which 
it conveys are thoroughly impressed oa 
the mind : and if the instructors of youth 
will but act up to the spirit of it, a most 
important improvement will take place in 
tills very momentous affair. 

To enter, minutely, into the subject of 
education, and, critically, to examine every 
thing that concerns it, does not belong to 
a work of this nature, it is sufficient, for 
my present purpose to notice the general 
jresult of the mode of educating females 
which obtains at the present day, and the 
influence, it is likely to have, in promot- 
ing the vice which we have undertaken to 
investigate. In the course of the inquiry, 
He have animadverted on the hazard at- 
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i.. tending tlie fashionable boarding schools 
for young ladies ; and the additional 
strength, given to these dangers, by their 
remaining too long at them. The ques- 
tion of public and private education has 
been discussed, and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each have been impartially 
considered ; we have ventured to give our 
own opinion on the subject, of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of which the public 
must decide. The time that a young lady 
may continue at a public school with ad- 
vantage, has been, amply, considered, and 
we have duly noticed the time which is 
usually . allotted by parents to finish the 
task of female education. In the follow- 
ing chapter it is intended to take a view of 
the usual consequences of this management, 
and of the early introduction* of females into 
the whirlpools of fashion and dissipation. 
The latter circumstance must be allowed 
very materially to augment the already too 
great power, which the loose and frivolous 
manners of the present age have, over the 
minds and principles of the female world. 

If we consider the number of books, on 
the subject of female education, which 
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abound in the present day^ and the tnulti-^ 
pHcity of schools, established, as might be 
reasonably hoped, to put in practice the 
precepts which are to be found in them, 
we might expect this art to have arrived at 
a great degree of perfection, and that 
the female pupils committed to these aca- 
demies would take their leave adorned 
with every accomplishment that can dignify 
or render lovely the best and fairest part 
of the creation* This rational anticipa->- 
tion is, however, very far from being 
realized. Instead of expelling from the 
female breast pride, affectation, vanity^ 
extravagance, and the too great love of ad- 
miration, and implanting, therein, theoppo* 
site virtues, the present mode of conduct- 
ing the education of our females, seems cal* 
culated to cherish the former and to destroy 
the latter. Each of the above assertions 
might very easily be proved, but to instance 
only one of them, how shamefully do the 
modern conductors of female education 
cherish the inborn pride of human nature, 
by that adulation M^hich they pay to th;3 
children of the rich and great, let their 
merits or attainments be what they will. 

G 
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This is in direct opposition to the conduct 
-which ought, invariably, to be observed. 
As in private, so in public education, the 
strictest impart iaUty should be manifested 
towards the pupils ; and to act otherwise is 
both unjust and cruel. It is unjust, be- 
cause no one should be praised or censured 
for those circumstances of their external 
condition, which are purely accidental ; 
which confer no merit upon their posses- 
sors ; and which it is neither in their power 
to prevent or alter. It is cruel, because 
those who are less fortunate, by birth, very 
possibly may be, and most commonly are, 
far more amiable in other respects. It 
happens, however, in the present case^ 
that a kind of immediate retribution usu- 
ally balances the account, for those who 
are thus, without any real desert, raised 
above their level, are, for the most part, 
persecuted by the ill-will and ill-offices of 
their school-fellows ; so that what is gained 
on one side is lost on the other. Certainly 
the most wise, as \vellas the most just way 
of acting in this, important concern, is al- 
ways to preserve an exact impartiality, and 
to make merit the only criterion whereby t(^ 
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distinguish one pupil from the other* 
Wherever this equitable principle is esta- 
blished, we have the greatest reason to be 
satisfied with the government of the aca- 
demy ; and where it is not established, the 
most solid reason to be displeased with it. 
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CHAP. V. 

I 

Influence of the customs and uianncrs of the 
present day on the female character. 

As soon as a young lady has left school ji 
the pernicious custom of the present daj^, 
immediately, ushers her into public life, 
however unprepared she may be to acquit 
herself with propriety in her new and diffi- 
cult situation. The career of dissipation 
and folly, thus early commenced, is so far 
from receiving any check from the precept 
or example of the mother, that she rather 
encourages her daughter to enter into 
scenes, replete with danger, and surrounded 
by a thousand dreadful temptations. At 
an age when their grandmothers were not 
liberated from the nursery, the dashing 
females of the present age, are shining at 
operas, routes, and balls, turning night 
into day, and thus rendering themselves 
old in constitution, and haggard in appear- 
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ance, before they have arrived at their full 
strength and vigour. 

How very deplorable a sight is it to the 
eye of reflection, to behold the engaging 
and beautiful form of youth and innocence, 
nightly, exposed to the impudent stare 
and wanton remarks of the riotous sons 
of intemperate and noisy intoxication! 
How doubly affecting is it to see, in the 
course of two or three winters, the natural 
bloom of beauty, exchanged for the mere- 
tricious glow of art, and the inexpressibly 
charming blush of innocence and native 
modesty, for the bold stare and impudent 
manners, (to say no worse of them), which 
so remarkably characterise our modern 
belles. 

On this point that elegant and eloquent 
writer,Mrs. H. More, thus speaks : * 'While 
one cannot help shrinking a little from tlie 
idea of a delicate young creature, Idvely 
in person and of engaging manners, sacrifi- 
cing, nightly, at the public shrine of fashion, 
at once the votary and the victim ; one 
cannot help figuring to one's self, how much 
inore interesting she would appear in the 
eyes of a man of feeling and delicacy, did 
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he behold her in the more endearing situa- 
tion of domestic life. And who can forbear 
wishing that the good sense, good taste, 
and delicacy of the men had rather led 
them to prefer making companions for 
life in the almost sacred quiet of a virtuous 
home. There they might have had the 
means of seeing and of admiring those amia- 
ble beings in the best point of view : there 
they might have been enabled to form a 
juster estimate of female worth than is 
likely to be obtained in scenes where such 
qualities and talents as miglit be expected 
to add to the stock of domestic comfort, 
must necessarily ' be kept in the ' back 
ground, and where such only pan be 
brought forward as are not particularly 
calculated to insure the certainty of home 
dehghts." — (Strictures, page 168.) 

We may here observe, that the ceqsure 
of our modern men of fashion is the great- 
est and best recommendation to a man of 
genuine good sense and true delicacy. 
" She is a pretty girl, but new to the 
world; when she has acquired the last 
polish of fashion, she will be tolerable T* 
Siich is the language of our modern beaus; 
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on the first appearance of a new planet in 
the hemisphere of fashion, folly, and dissi- 
pation. But inasmuch as the beauties of 
nature do greatly surpass those of art : as 
innocence and dignity are superior to arti- 
fice and cunning: and that newness to the 
world, which is so much condemned by 
the fastidious votaries of fashion, is supe- 
rior to the best polish which high life and 
fashionable society can give, by so iiiuch 
will the former be preferred, by the sensi-^ 
ble part of mankind, and those who look 
for happiness in the married state, to tlie 
latter: and, it may .be added, that;, in tlie 
same proportion, will the former engage 
the affections, and captivate and retain 
the heart of a virtuous and sensible man, 
before the latter. But sin^ce we must rea-- 
son upon things as we find them, and not 
as we would wish then^ to^ be, the evil cus-^ 
torn of too early introducing young |adies 
into public life, may be justly considered 
as one principal cause of that frivolity and 
lightness of manners, which is the striking 
impropriety of the present da.y, and as^ 
paving the way for that formidable vice 
lirhicb is the sulyect; of our inquiry^ 
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A celebrated and admired author ob- 
serves, that an uninterrupted course of 
dissipation stifles every virtuous sentiment. 
The dominion of reason, adds he, is lost 
amidst the intoxication of pleasure; its 
voice is no longer heard ; its authority no 
longer respected ; the mind no longer 
strives to surmount temptation ; but in^ 
stead of shunning the perils, which the 
passions scatter in the way, we run eagerly 
to pursue them. 

Thus speaks the elegant Zimmerman on 
the subject of Dissipation, and Mrs H. 
More, whom we have already quoted with 
approbation, adds as follows : 

*^ The contagion of dissipated manners 
is so deep, so wide, so fatal, that if I was 
called on to assign the predominant cause 
of the corruption and misfortunes of the 
great and gay in our days, I should not 
look for it principally in any obviously 
great or striking circumstance, but should, 
without hesitation, ascribe it to a growing, 
regular, systematic, series of amusements ; 
to an incessant, boundless, and not very 
reputable dissipation. Other corrup-* 
tions, though formidable in appearance^ 
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are yet less fatal in some respects, because 
they leave us intervals to reflect on their 
turpitude, and spirit to lament their ex- 
cesses ; but dissipation is the more hope- 
less, because, by engrossing almost the 
whole of life, and enervating the whole , 
moral and intellectual system, it leaves 
neither time for reflection, nor the chance 
of escaping from the dangerous precipice 
to which it leads." 

So seductive is the power of all-con- 
quering dissipation, that the female votary 
who enlists herself under its banners, soon 
becomes an adept in all the arts and tricks 
of the practised fair ones of the present 
day, and by drinking Circean draughts of 
the cup of pleasure, she is veiy soon trans-* 
formed from an amiable angel of light to a 
degrading equality with the beasts that 
perish. The debility of body, and the 
weakness and depravity of the mental 
powers, which too great an attachment to 
worldly pleasures, and the pursuits of 
fashionable life, produce, cannot but be, 
extremely, obvious to ^xtX"^ reflecting 
person, since the most melancholy iri-« 
stances of this truth, daily, present them- 
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selves to our eyes. Indeed, w,e have no 
reason to expect any other result, from 
the present manners of the fashionable 
world, but what is adverse to the cause of 
virtue, and promotive of the interests of 
vice. 

So boundless and intemperate is the 
pursuit of worldly pleasures, that the small 
portion of our time which is set apart, by 
God's command, for his worship and ser- 
vice, is viewed by these votaries of fashion 
as an intolerable burden, and they cannot 
resolve to devote one day in seven for the 
purpose of taking off their thoughts from 
things temporal, the more effectually to 
fix them upon things eternal. On the 
contrary, they prostitute the Lord's day 
to the celebration of such unhallowed 
rites as ought scarcely to be tolerated on 
any day in the wreck. Mrs. H. More, 
after having exposed, in the work already 
'quoted, the dreadful consequences of the 
prevailing irreligion and immorality 
amongst the higher classes of the commu-- 
nity, and particularly the application of the 
Lord's day to secular interests and con-* 
cerns^ has, with much good seitse and sound 
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reasoning, argued with the professors of 
worldly pleasure on their own principles ; 
and clearly shewn them that resting one 
day in seven from their labour, for dissi- 
pation, when carried to excess, is la- 
bour both of body and mind, would ac- 
tually increase, instead of diminish, the 
5uni total of their pleasure. This, one 
might suppose, would be an argument 
worth the attention of those wJio calculate 
only upon the pleasure which this transi- 
tory existence can afford ; and if the rea- 
soning be fully investigated, it will be per- 
ceived to be founded in truth and good 
sense. 

The present mode of female attire has, 
undoubtedly, a very preponderating inllu- 
ence in giving the mind that light and 
frivolous turn which prepares it for greater 
advances, whenever seducement presents 
itself, in the paths of vice. Most writers 
agree in the opinion that the external de- 
coration of the person is no mean indica- 
tion of the internal disposition of the 
mind ; and jt is well observed by the poet, 
that 

^ Plain, neat^ and clean, the man of sense we find, 
^^ The rest is bi|t the foppery of the mind/' 
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It is an undoubted fact, that the external 
Appearance, which a person makes, has a 
very immediate and decided effect on the 
spectator; insomuch that, without being 
sensible of it, we immediately form an 
opinion of a stranger in his favor, or the op- 
posite, accordingly as Iiis exterior happens 
to strike us in a favorable or unfavorable 
light. As this operation of the mind ap- 
pears to be founded in nature, it may be 
supposed likely to assist us, considerably, 
in forming our estimate of the character of 
others ; since, not being able to penetrate 
into the thoughts of men, we can only at- 
tain a knowledge of their sentiments and 
character by their words, their looks, and 
their external appearance and behaviour. 
It is, indeed, true, that the circumstances 
and situation in life of individuals may, 
sometimes, compel them to be governed by 
the prevailing fashion of the times, with 
regard to external decorations, when it is 
much against their better judgment and 
wishes, that they may avoid the censure of 
singularity, and the scoffs of contempt and 
pride : but when a person adopts the ex- 
treme of an absurd fashion^ especially^ if it 
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trench at all upon decency, we cannot 
easily be mistaken in this criterion of our 
judgment : and, if 1;he behaviour of the 
party appear to correspond with * these 
striking circumstances of outward decora- 
tion, we may almost venture to pronounce 
a decisive opinion. How very rare is it 
for a man, who dresses like a coxcomb, to 
think and act like a man of sense ; neither 
do we often behold a female, habited like a 
courtezan, who has the manners and beha- 
viour of a virtuous woman. If any one, 
therefore, impressed with this idea, should 
visit the Italian opera, where this culpable 
mode of habiliment is carried on to the 
greatest excess, what conclusion must he 
form when he beholds the fashionable fair 
in the pit and boxes vyeing with the 
shameless dancers on the stage in the ex* 
tremity of meretricious ornaments of their- 
person : and when he beholds the young and 
elegant daughters of the nobility dressed 
in a style which, not long since, was con- 
fined to the purlieus of the most infamous 
brothels ? When, not long since, a late 
pious prelate spoke in the great council of 
tile nation of the indecency of dress pn the 
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abbveiiientioned stage; and, inconsequence 
of his rebuke, an amendment took place, it 
might have been hoped that the hint would 
have been taken by those females who rank 
themselves amongst modest women. Such 
c^ffect, however, did not take place. Shame 
on the corrupted >manners of the age — 
shame on the deluded votaries of an inde- 
cent fashion, who, with the precepts of 
modesty on their lips, practise the behavi- 
our and dress of a courtezan ! When some 
vew and equally absurd fashion shall strike 
the fancy of a leader of the beau-monde, 
we may, perhaps, see that effected, by om- 
nipotent fashion, which a whole host of 
mitred prelates would in vain endeavour to 
accomplish. 

The Author is fully sensible of his har- 
dihood in thus boldly venturing to attack 
the mysteries of the toilet, and, without 
permission, presuming to hold them up to 
vulgar eyes ; but his intention being the 
same with that of the surgeon who probes 
a wound, the more effectually to know 
How to cure it, he must, on the same prin- 
ciple, solicit pardon for the necessity laid 
on him of saying some things which may 
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he unpleasant to the ladies ; whose well 
being and happiness he has nevertheless, 
sincerely at heart. 

The subject of the external decoration 
of the person cannot be dismissed without 
noticing the savage custom of painting 
themselves, which so generally prevails 
amongst the feshionable part of British fe- 
males. History tells us, that " the antient 
Britons painted their bodies, to render 
them more formidable in the sight of their 
enemies," and the histoiy of modern times 
will record to posterity, that the fair ladies* 
of these days paint their face, their neck^ 
their shoulders, and even their elbows, for 
the very opposite purpose of rendering 
themselves more attractive to the other 
sex. How absurd is it^ then, for the people 
of one age to ridicule the manners of those 
of another! We see that what we have 
accustomed ourselves to consider as a mark 
of the barbarity and incivilization of the 
original inhabitants of this island, the mo<* 
dern British females have adopted, with a 
very different design, in an age, confes- 
sedly, of its greatest refinement. But 
raillery apart^ this custom of painting 
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which is so common with our modern 
belles^ is in every point of view disgustirfg 
to a man of true delicacy. If considered 
with regard to the thing itself, the habit of 
laying on the skin a quantity of nauseous 
and disgusting rnaterials, is repulsive in 
the highest degree, and is, moreover, from 
its poisonous effects, destructive to the 
constitution in a high degree. If consi- 
dered as an ornament of the person and a 
heightener of beauty, it must fail of its ob- 
ject with all judicious and sensible persons ; 
since the idea of hypocrisy and deceit, 
which it is powerfully calculated to excite, 
must greatly counteract the trifling addi- 
tional lustre it is supposed to give to the 
complexion. When we consider, too, the 
many real charms our fair countrywomen 
possess, we may safely assert that, it will 
be found their true interest to worship art 
less, and nature more, if thev would excite 
emotions of sincere love and virtuous af- 
fection in the breasts of the men ; or if 
they would desire to be happy themselves 
and to contribute to the happiness of their 
lovers and husbands. 

Mftuy years have not rolled over our 
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heads> since a bold and adventurous female 
(Mrs. Wolstoncroft Godwin) having step- 
ped forward to vindicate what she conceived 
to be the injured *^ Rights ofWoman^^ in the 
warmth of her enthusiasm, recommended 
*' boys and girls to be educated together/* 
and asserts her opinion, that females are 
equal to all the laborious and arduous occu- 
pations which, in the present system of 
things, are exclusively in the hands of the 
males. If we go on improving at this rate, 
and the wild schemes of the above eccen- 
tric writer should be carried into effect, we 
may expect, ere long, that the business of 
war, manufactures, and commerce, will be 
delivered over to the ladies, and that our 
sons or grandsons will be instructed in the 
sublime occupations of handling the 
spindle, using the needle, and nursing in- 
fants, which last employment our dashing 
females already conceive beneath their dig- 
nity. Until, however, the happy era of 
the ** complete emancipation of the female 
sex from the tyranny and oppression of 
man" shall actually arrive, we must console 
ourselves, as well as we can, w^ith the ac- 
tual progress which we have already made 

H 
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in the glorioifs cause. The^ supporters of 
these wild opinions, have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with their advances hitherto; 
insomuch, that if they can contrive to 
silence the few strenuous assertors of 
virtue and patrons of goodness that are 
still left in the world, they may entertain 
confident hopes of chasing religion, virtue, 
decency, and common sense, entirely from 
the world. 

The ardent passion for theatrical amuse- 
ments, which seems to be one striking fea- 
ture of the present times, is productive of 
various bad consequences, which greatly in- 
fluence the manners, and contribute to 
form the taste of the rising generation. The 
English stage, it Js true, is reformed from 
that gross libertinism which some time ago 
disgraced it ; but yet many things are there 
represented, as purporting to be a copy of 
the living manners of the times, which are 
highly unbecoming for any modest woman 
to see or hear. Love is tlie ground-work 
of almost all our dramatic productions, and 
this is a sufficient reason for restraining the 
females of the present times from excessive 
induli^ence in this fashionable a^iusement^ 
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When the passions are beginning to acquire 
an almost uncontroulable influence in the 
female breast, instead of restraining them 
"Within just bounds, these seductive repre- 
sentations of the most powerful principle of 
the human breast, adds fresh fuel to the 
burning flame^ Surely it is not the part 
of wisdom^ nor yet is it consistent with the 
dictates of sound policy, nightly, to per- 
mit our females to behold representations, 
where parents and guardians are held up 
as tyrants^ placed by an evil genius, over 
their daughters or wards, in order to vex 
and torment them ; and that it is, conse- 
quently, highly commendable to elude 
their cares, and to throw themselves into 
the arms of the first pretty fellow who 
shall step forward to their rescue. Few 
people of unbiassed minds and good sense, 
will venture, seriously, to maintain the af- 
firmative ; and yet such are the exhibitions 
offered to our eyes and understanding in the 
theatrical representations of the age. 

Another source of corruption is derived 
from the swarm of novels and high-wrought 
romances, which infest all our towns and 
villages through the medium of the circu- 
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lating libraries, that every petty vender 
of old books and pamphlets, finds it his in- 
terest to set up in all the corners of the 
kingdom. 

The little care which parents, for the 
most part, take of putting into the hands 
of their daughters proper books, and the 
unrestrained permission, usually, given 
them of reading what books they please, is 
attended with the most pernicious results ; 
and may be considered as a principal 
cause of that disposition to immorality and 
vice, which so strikingly marks the fea- 
tures of the present day. Were the 
scarcity of good publications as great as is 
their abundance, there might be some sha- 
dow of excuse for this culpable neglect : 
but, as the case now stands, the negligent 
parent is altogether inexcusable. Tlie 
multiplicity of novels which daily issue 
from the press, pretend to give a real pic- 
ture of life and manners, and to hold out 
lessons of right conduct for the regulation 
of our behaviour ; but instead of adhering 
to this pretence, they exhibit manners in a 
false and dangerous light; give deceitful 
and seductive representation of things; 
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and contribute to mislead the judgment, 
warp the opinions, and draw aside the 
understanding. The pictures which they 
give of the customs of the world, might 
not be unsuitable to the ages of romance, 
but are absurd as applied to the scale of 
these times. They represent every woman 
as more than human, every man as a hero ; 
unmeaning gallantry and insipid compli- 
ment form the basis of these flimsy pro- 
ductions ; and they represent the hero or 
heroine of the piece, as superior to the 
common frailties of humanity, instead of 
giving rules to enable mankind to steer, 
with safety, through the temptations of 
life. — But this is hot the worst: as Mr. 
Fordyce well observes, *^ they represent 
vices as frailties, and frailties as virtues ; 
and engender notions unspeakably pervert- 
ing and inflammatory ;" thus materially 
contributing to increase the too prevailing 
disposition, to confound the distinctions 
between right and wrong, and in process 
of time to drive morality and religion from 
the earth. 

If we except the works of a very few of 
our bests writers, the tribe of novelists 
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might, with great advantage, be banished 
from the female library ; and, in the place 
of them, a selection of the most improving 
works might be made from the numerous 
excellent publications which have come 
forth within the last half century. 

If, in addition to the vast mass of in- 
flammable materials thus introduced into 
the female mind from play-houses and 
circulating libraries, we mention that un* 
meaning gallantry and intoxicating flattery 
which young men constantly introduce 
into their ordinary addresses to the other 
se3^, we have reason to be surprized that 
one woman in a thousand can escape the 
dreadful contagion. But, in reality, they 
do not escape ; for, if their immediate ruin 
be not the effect of such intercourse, they 
only restrain themselves within the bounds 
of decorum, from fear of present disgrace 
and contempt. Their minds, if not their 
bodies, ave completely undone ; and they 
only wait the covering of the mantle of 
matrimony tp be thrown over them, that 
they may sin without restraint. 

The name t)f husband, which heretofore 
b^s been considered as expressive of every 
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thing tender and affectionate in human 
nature^ in these times of unbridled licen- 
tiousness and dissolute morals, is treated 
with a degree of indifference and contempt 
which threatens to dissolve every tie that 
binds society together, or that can make 
life desirable. Such is the inevitable con- 
sequence of these preposterous manners, 
which, unless speedily reformed, will leave 
the best affections of the human heart dor- 
mant or useless, and will bring the very 
worst propensities of our nature into the 
foreground of the picture. 
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g^AP. VI. 

The new Philosophy. 

m I 

Few things have contributed more ma-» 
Serially to increase the vice we are 
now investigating, than the wide spread 
influence of the modern infidel philosophy, 
which, of late yeari^, has pervaded all ranks 
and denominations of men. This insane 
philosophy has struck at the root of all 
morality, at the same time that it has at- 
tempted to overthrow all sound religion 
and good government in every part of the 
world ; and has endeavoured to introduce, 
in the place, anarchy, atheism, and the 
most abominable licentiousness. 

It is worthy of observation, that the 
pretension set up, by the present illumina- 
tors of mankind, to originality in the tenets 
which they have lately, with so much in- 
industry, endeavoured to promulgate, is 
only an impudent assertion, devoid of any 
foundation or truth, like all the rest of 
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their bold and impious assertions. They 
have but borrowed from the infidels >?ho 
flourished in the middle of the last cen^ 
tury, who themselves borrowed from pre- 
ceding infidels ; and they did but revive 
the obsolete tenets of the old heathen phi- 
losophers of Greece and Rome. These 
last shew, in a very striking light, the 
woeful degeneracy of mankind, M'hen the 
evil and headstrong passions of the human 
heart had corrupted reason, and when re- 
velation was wanting to discover the will 
of the Almighty, 

Epicurus having founded his opinions 
on the principles of Democritus and Aris- 
tippus, taught that " pleasure was the 
supreme good of man ;'' and that it ^' was 
the height of wisdom to give unbridled 
licence to all the sensual and gross pas- 
sions of man/' By principles, such as 
these, they degraded man from the high 
and super-eminent rank he had held in 
the creation, to an equality with the beasts 
that perish. The celebrated Lucretius 
became a disciple of this school, and 
brought this pernicious practice into 
Jlome: he propagated it very widely 
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amongst the people, and embellished it 
with the graces of eloquence and poetry, 
in his blasphemous work intitled, *^ De 
Rerum Natural' A work which tended di- 
rectly to encourage the natural depravity 
of human nature; to propagate libertine 
principles, and to flatter vice, could not 
fail to make many proselytes. Accord- 
ingly, in a very short time, this new philo- 
sophy spread its pestiferous tenets to a 
very wide extent ; all were more or less 
ipfected with the dire contagion ; and an 
almost universal delinquency covered the 
earth. A political weakness and degene^ 
racy came in, with this corruption of 
manners, which, melting the virtuous and 
austere ideas of the Old Romans on the 
lap of vicious pleasure, made them soon 
fell a prey to the northern barbarians, whq 
overturned their government, and ruined 
them as a nation : and at this day, the 
Italians, who, for many ages, were consi- 
dered as the masters of the world, by their 
vices and effeminacy, are degraded to the 
lowest pitch of moral depravity and intel- 
lectual wickedness, 
Christianity, whose distinguishing 
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feature is that of placing restraints on -the 
unruly appetites and passions of mankind, 
might, naturally, be expected to meet 
great opposition from the host of infidel 
philosophers, who were the followers and 
disciples of the sensual Epicurus,. Accord- 
ingly, from the first moment of its promul- 
gation to the present hour, they have been 
its most bitter and persevering enemies. 
It was these determined opponents who 
rose up against it in the times of the apos- 
tles ; it is the same description of persons 
who, at this day, endeavour to destroy it. 
To effect this purpose, they have, at differ- 
ent times,broached opinions which struck at 
its very existence ; and have invented tenets 
whose object is to root up morality, and an- 
nihilate virtue. It has been a favourite 
axiom with these philosophers, that ^^ Man 
is a mere machine ;'' and that he acts by 
necessary and unavoidable impulses, which 
he has do power to resist or controul. 
According to this doctrine, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, the first of them who ob-? 
truded his opinions, of the above descrip- 
tion, on the English nation, has, amongst 
Qtber wild opinions, asserted, that ** Lust 
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is no more to be blamed than th6 thirst 
occasioned by a dropsy, or the sleepiness 
produced by the lethargy/' Mr. Hume, 
whose writings and opinions have done in- 
calculable injury to the cause of morality, 
from the elegance of his compositions, 
and the celebrity of his name, in express 
terms declares, that ^^ Adultery must be 
practised if we would obtain all the advan- 
tages of life;*' and he frequently repeats 
the immoral maxim, that '' female infide- 
lity is a small thing when known, and 
when not known, nothing." He says, 
likewise, that '^ if it were practised secret- 
ly and frequently, it would, by degrees, be 
thought no crime;" and that, '* when ge- 
nerally practised, it would cease to be 
scandalous." Lord Bolingbroke says, that 
*' Modesty is inspired by prejudice ; that 
the sole foundation of it is vanity, or a 
wish to shew ourselves superior to mere 
animals/' He likcM^ise says, that *' the 
chief end of man is to gratify the appetites 
and inclinations of the flesh :" that "Adul- 
tery is no violation of the law or religion 
of nature ;" that " all men and women are 
unchaste:" and '■ that there is no such 
thing as conjugal fidehty." 
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Here is a picture of the philosophical 
opinions of modern infidels, sufficient to 
strike the soul with horror, ancj to sicken 
the heart with disgust. With regard to 
the ancient philosophers, who lived before 
the time of our Saviour's appearance upon 
earth/ some, excuse may be, fairly, made 
for them, on the ground of human reason 
being corrupted, through the deceitfulness 
of Sin, and being unable to recover its first 
purity without a revelation. But the mo- 
dern infidel philosophers, who live in times 
when the will and commands of God are 
distinctly revealed to mankind, have 
no shadow of excuse : their diabolical prin- 
ciples can only be attributed to their in- 
nate love of vice, and hatred of goodness, 
and to an unconquerable desire of drawing 
as many as possible into the same degree 
of misery and condemnation with them- 
selves. 

The insidious and persevering attempts 
of MODERN (PHILOSOPHERS to propagate 
their principles, through the medium of 
the press, have been repeatedly and fully 
exposed by the friends of Christianity, 
so that none can be now imposed on by 
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their flimsy attempts, but he who wilfully 
joins in the deceit. That excellent writer, 
Mr. Cumberland, in a small, but useful 
tract, intitled, '' A Few Plain Reasons 
why we should believe in Christ,*' 8cc. 
which can scarcely be too highly appre- 
ciated by the friends of Christianity and 
true religion ; has not forgotten to touch 
upon this weighty topic. In the 44th page 
of the above tract, he says, ** They will 
write novels, histories, dramas to corrupt 
you ; they will dress up vicious characters 
in the borrowed cloaths of virtue ; paint 
adulteresses in amiable, but false colours^ 
to engage your attention and^pity ; and ex^ 
hibit seduction, &c. in lights so fallaciously 
attractive, as may surprize your passions, 
and in the unguarded moments of weak-* 
Dess, insinuate their diabolical principles 
into your incautious hearts. Once more, 
adds he, I beseech you to beware of 
them/' 

In the line of history, the most perni- 
cious may be reckoned " Gibbon's History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Koman 
Empire ;" and " Harness History of Eng- 
land ;'' where the celebrated authors of 
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those works have mixed many sarcasms 
and much, virulence, against Christianity, 
with elegant language and fine writing ; 
thereby rendering the poison of their 
tenets more dan^rous to the unwary 
reader. Besides the above works, many 
others have sprung up with, evidently, 
the same design that appears to have ac- 
tuated those writers. 

As to the drama, the German writer, 
Kotzebue, in his popular tragedies of 
*^ piZARRO,'' and '' the stranger,*' has 
undertaken the task of rendering female 
libertinism interesting, by the noble sen- 
timents he puts into the mouth of elvira ; 
and female infidelity, venial, by rendering 
the wife of Meinau the object of pity j 
thus insidiously bribing the feelings of the 
audience to deceive their judgment. These 
two dramas will be "noticed in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

With respect to novels, so vast is the 
number of those which have been written 
with an express intention to promote the 
cause of the modern philosophers, and 
to introduce the new order of things, in the 
moral and political worlds that the mind 
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is lost and bewildered in the almost bound-* 
less prospect. To attempt any sketch of 
them, or even of a very small portion of 
them, would greatly "exceed the limits of 
this whole work ; so that to name one or 
two of the most pernicious, and to put the 
reader on his guard against every species 
of literature which attempts to arrest the 
public attention, under this title, is as 
much as can be done here. ^^ The New 
Heloise,'' and '* The Confessions of Rous- 
seau," may, justly, be considered full a^ 
inimical to the cause of virtue, as any 
thing that has been offered to the public 
in this walk of literature. It is worth the 
reader's pains to consult what the pious 
Madame de Sillery says of these two pro- 
ductions, in her excellent work, " On 
the Influence of Religion/' &c. Vol. II. 
p. 224. 

But beyond all doubt, the most shame- 
less and impudent attempt ever made to 
subvert morality, and root up religion and 
the very institution of matrimony, is the 
open vindication of adultery attempted by 
that very eccentric character, the late 
Mrs. Wolstoncroft Godwin, in her insane 
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production, bearing the title of the 
** Wrongs of Women/' As it is proposed 
to dedicate a chapter to the consideration 
of this singular female, it is not necessary 
tjo add any thing further on the subject in 
this place. 

While mentioning novels of the most 
pernicious tendency which abound in the 
present day, it is but candid to notice one 
deserving of the highest commendation. 
" The Modern Philosophers/' a novel, in 
3 vols, by a Lady, exposes, with very great 
ability, the principles and tendency of the 
New Philosophy, and contrasts with them 
the pure and excellent morality which is 
taught by our Lord's religion. This justly 
celebrated performance has been very ge- 
nerally read, both by the patrons of the 
new doctrines, and by the friends and 
well-wishers, of the Christian religion. To 
the former of these readers it has opened 
most fully the horrible consequences of 
these doctrines, which, uniformly, bring 
misery upon their wretched professors^ 
and all that are connected with them : to 
the latter it had the effect of confiiming 
those sound principles of morality which 
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are calculated, at the same time, t 
render men contented and happy in thi 
world, and to give them a just title to 
crown of reversionary gloiy in a future 
state after death. 

It does not appear very difficult to as- 
sign reasons for the revival of the old 
errors and immoral doctrines of the philo- 
sophers of ancient Greece and Rome, by 
the illuminati of the present day. It is a 
fact, which is justified by the obser\^ation 
of the most intelligent men, and which 
seems to be founded in the nature of 
things, that when states and kingdoms are 
poor, they are virtuous, flourishing, and 
liappy ; when they are grown rich, they 
becofne luxurious, vicious, debilitated, and 
unhappy. This observation is exemplified 
in the History of Ancient and Modern 
Rome ; and it is still further corroborated 
in that of the kingdom in which we live. 
Great Britain, by her increasing naval 
power, and almost boundless commerce, 
which commands the wealth of the world, 
is become luxurious in a proportionate 
degree. Luxury and dissipation generate 
vice : and vicious indulgence will find 
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those that attempt to excuse or justify it 
on principle^ in persons who are deter- 
mined, at all events, to practise it. This 
may be justly considered as the cause of 
the wide diffusion of the infidel philosophy 
at this day. Wicked and immoral men 
are sometimes gifted, by Providence, with 
very considerable mental powers, which 
they hesitate not to prostitute in the cause 
of irreligion, and in the support of vice. 
What men greatly desire to be true, they 
very easily persuade themselves is really 
so. Those, therefore, who determine to 
give a loose rein to the bad propensities 
of our corrupt nature, being possessed of 
weak heads and vicious hearts, which is 
the general characteristic of unprincipled 
men, greedily swallow the pernicious doc- 
trines of the enlightened teachers, as they 
call themselves, of mankind ; and their 
passions being leagued against their rea- 
son, they bejieve such absurd tales as a 
child, if possessed of clear common sense, 
would be ashamed to credit- It is for this 
reason that the insane philosophy of I^ord 
Bolingbroke and other inadels of the «amc 
S;hool appears to bj daily gaining ground 

i 2 
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ia this dissipated and luxurious kingdoai, 
and thus, unless some speedy and efficacious 
remedy be applied, we may, naturally, ex- 
pect that the universal corruption which 
it inculcates, will be extended through all 
ranks and degrees of civil society. We have 
seen, before our eyes, very lately, in re- 
volutionizedFrance, where immorality and 
corruption prevail in a high degree, what 
dreadful efifects they are capable of pro- 
ducing ; and the like causes will inevitably 
generate the like effects. If we but ad- 
vance a very little farther in the path of 
vicious indulgence and moral depravity, 
we shall not be able to avoid the fate 
which has befallen our neighbours ; and 
greater horrors, and worse effects than 
these, we cannot possibly experience. 
We may, and probably shall, in the natu- 
ral course of events, by our vices, induce a 
revolution in this kingdom more like the 
late change in France tlian any other which 
history presents to our view. We may, 
very possibly, before any very distant pe- 
riod, be sunk, by our moral and political 
depravity, to the lowest depth of degra- 
dation^ and finally, like some of our neigh- 
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bours^ become a province to ah aspiring 
and powerful nation. This great change 
will be more or less rapid » according as 
the guardians of our religion, otlp liberties, 
and our laws, are more or less atlenttve to 
the important charge committed: to them. 
If once they venture to slumber on their 
posts, then will the sun of Britain be set 
for ever; and we, who are now th6 main* 
tainers of good order and good govem- 
i^ent shall then be a bye- word, a laughing- 
stock, and the outcast of the earth. 

To check the diffusion of this insane 
philosophy, and, thereby, postpone the 
fall of this kingdom, ought to be the un- 
wearied endeavour of every true Briton. 
This cannot be more effectually accom- 
plished, by any means, than by exposing 
the futility and dreadful consequences 
which it is calculated to produce ; and, by 
giving every possible encouragement to 
true religion, which, alone, is able to ren- 
der us contented in this world, and to 
give us a right to a crown of felicity in the 
world to come. Penetrated, therefore, as 
we ought to be, with a just sense of the 
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dreadful , mischiefs which revolutionary 
principles have produced, and alive to all 
the co;mforts and blessings which sound re- 
ligion can bestow, lei us bend all the pow- 
ers of our niinds and. bodies, to recaver the 
tone' :of : public manners, to preserve them 
iii their healthful state : and to lay a foun- 
dation (for their being thus handed down, 
from, iather to son, to the latest posterity. 
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CHAP. VII. 






' *^ Pizarro'' and ** TAc Stranger. 



There are few dramas that have ini^t 
with that unbounded degree of applause 
which, for a series of years, has attended 
those celebrated tragedies of ''FizAistRo/* 
and *^ THE stranger/* Since ^ the -tiftife 
of Mr. Sheridan's '' School for Sfcandal/' 

• ■ - 

the annals of the theatre have nothihg like 
it on record. The circumstances • oY the 
times, when tlie former was introduced on 
the English stage, tended, considerably, to 
procure it success. This kingdom having 
been, for several years, engaged in a war 
with the Anarchists and Atheists of France, 
they, at length, openly threatened to invade 
our island with an army so vast and pow- 
erful, and with preparations so well ar- 
ranged and so great, that they thought it 
scarcely possible, that fortune could wrest 
the palm of victory, from their hands. 
Like Caesar they M^ere prepared to say, — 
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•* Veni, vidi, vici ;*' and if fame may be 
credited had, in imagination, portioned 
out parts of the kingdom as though they 
DTere already conquered. ** The army of 
England/' a vast body of men which they 
h&d collected together from all parts for 
this enterprize, was destined to carry these 
inighty plans into execHtion. For a long 
time this immense body of men hovered on 
the French coast, ready to embark at the 
shortjsst notice ; the form, the s|ze, and 
ibfi nujfkher of the vessels destined to trans?? 
port t)ie|]| to the British shores, were given 
in the vp^rious publications of the day : an4 
tb^ whole world was looking, with ardent 
{Expectation that some great event would 
take place. In the course of the year 
1798> ; the blessing of Almighty God on 
pur Sovereign's arms, enabled us to obtain 
two very important victories on the seas ; 
one in the j\lediterranean, by the fleet then 
under the command of the late gallant 
Admiral Lord Nelson of the Nile ; the 

other off the coast oi Ireland, a few months 

• '.■■•••' ^ ' 

after, which, by defeating the armament 
intended to be landed there, and pre- 
serving to us the entire command of the 
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sea, efFectually relieved us, on that occa- 
sion, from the fear of invasion. About 
this time came out the tragedy of Pizarro ; 
the hero of which had invaded Peru with 
a body of Spaniards, and had inflicted 
great cruelties upon the innocent inhabit- 
ants of that country. The cruel and un- 
relenting vengeance of the leader of this 
'* band of robbers \' the noble stand which 
the inhabitants made against these inva- 
ders ; the patriotic sentiments and loyal 
expressions which fell from the lips of the 
Peruvian general Rolla, particularly, in 
bis address to the soldiers. Act II. Sc. 2. 
were circumstances which, at that moment^ 
and in the then temper of the public mind, 
operated like electricity on the crowded 
Studience^ which constantly attended the 
representation of the piece. The senti- 
ments contained in Holla's speech, by no 
very difficult process, were applied by a 
British ai^dience to themselves ; the de- 
scription of the views and sentiments of 
the invaders of Peru, were applied to the 
late threatening invaders of this island ; 
and the sentiment of '' the throne wo. 
bonour is the people's choice," convulsed 
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tbe feelings of a loyal and patriotic au- 
dience, evidently not reflecting how detno- 
cratical and inconsistent it is, with bur own 
law of kingly inheritance. 

Undoubtedly, whatever tended to en- 
courage sentiments of this nature in the 
breasts of Britons, at a moment when every 

■ 

thing near and dear to us was attacked, 
not only by external force, in an open and 

manly manner, but also by every secret, 

• • • ■ - 

insidious art of domestic treason, plots; and 
Conspiracies, was to be received and en- 
couraged with the warmest sentiments of 
applause : for this reason the tragedy of 
Pizarro met with a great and deserved suc- 
cess on the English stage. It is, therefore, 
a cause of j ust regret that we cannot give 
an unqualitied approbation to this pbpular 
drama. Certain it is, that, under the veil of 
sentiments of the most noble nature, lurks 
the • most subtle and dangerous poison ; 
?tnd which is the more to be dreaded, on 
account of the palatable sweets with which 
it is compounded ; and for the artifice and 
cunning with which it is concealed. 

Led away by the enthusiasm of the feel- 
ings, M'hich many of the sentiments in this 
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piece are- adapted to inspire, the superfi- 
cial observer, would not probably imagine, 
that the popular play of Pizarro, is the 
most subtle engine of immorality which 
has lately, appeared on the British stage. 
The character of Elvira, as will be seen 
when we come to criticise it minutely, will 
be found to be the objectionable part of 
this celebrated drama ; and against this 
danger we wish to guard our readers. 
• To ascertain, with some degree of dis- 
tinctness, the danger to be apprehended 
from the character of Elvira, placed, as it 
is, in so prominent a light by the Author of 
this tragedy ; we should recollect that sage 
and true maxim, that " none can be truly 
great who is not truly good/* This sentiment, 
the author of Pizarro seems either to h?Lve 
forgotten, or, studiously, to have kept out 
of sight' of the audience, or the readers of 
this favourite drama. The most unobjec- 
tionable way of proving the truth of this 
allegation will be to suffer Elvira to speak 
for herself. 

Elvira, the ^' mistress of Pizarro," 
owns, in the very beginning of the play, 
that her attachment to him is an ^^ error;" 
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and that her ^* incentive was passion, infa- 
tuation, call it*' says she " what you will." 
Passion then, or infatuation, are Elvira's 
apqlogists for her attachment to a man, 
who had just before been described as 
^' ignobly born ;"" in mind and manners 
rude, ferocious, and unpolished, though 
cool and crafty if occasion need ; — ^in youth 
audacious — ill his first manhood — a li- 
cenced pirate— treating men as brutes, the 
world as booty/' — '' iFor a warrior so ac- 
complished,'' ironically saysValverde,** 'tis 
fit Elvira should leave her noble £a.mily^ 
her fame, her home, to share the dangers, 
humours, and the crimes of such a lover as 
Pizarro !" Being more closely pressed by 
Valverde on the subject of her strange at- 
tachment to Pizarro, and he declaring, 
that he *^ still at that event must wonder,'* 
she says — *' hear me Valverde ! — When 
first my virgin fancy waked to love, Pizarro 
was my country's idol. Self-taught, self- 
raised, and self-supported, he became an 
hero; and I was formed to be won by 
glory and renown. 'Tis known that when 
he left Panama in a slight vessel, his force 
was not an hundred men. Arrived in the 
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island of Gallo, with his sword, he drew a 
line upon the sand, and said — *' Pass those 
who fear to die or conquer with their 
leader !*' Thirteen alone remained, and at 
the head of these the warrior stood his 
ground. Even at the moment when my 
ears first caught this tale, my heart ex- 
claimed 'VPizarro is its lord/' 

Courage, then, and magnanimity were 
the grounds on which Elvira founded her 
affection . Had virtue been added to them, 
her choice would have been right. Depriv- 
ed of this indispensible ingredient, they 
degenerated into desperate ambition and 
brutal ferocity. 

To RoUa addressing herself, Elvira says 
— *' Didst thou but know the spell-like 
arts by which this hypocrite first under-r 
mined the virtue of this guileless heart i 
How, even in the pious sanctuary where I 
dwelt, by corruption, and by fraud, he 
practited upon tliose whom I most con- 
fided in, till my distempered fancy led me, 
step by step, into the abyss of guilt — 
Didst thou but know my story, Rolla, 
thou wouldst pity me !" 

All this appears very plausible until,very 
soon after, addressing herself to Pizarro, 
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she says — ** When thy parting hour ap- 
proaches — hark to the knell^ whose dread- 
ful beat will strike to thy despairing soul. 
Then will vibrate, on thy ear, the curses 
of the cloistered saint from whom you 
stole me. Then the last shrieks which 
burst from my mother's breaking heart as 
she died, appealing to her God against the 
base^ seducer of her child ! — Then the 
blood^stifled groan of my murdered bro- 
ther — ^murdered by thee, fell monster! 
seeking atonement for his sister's ruined 
honour." Act IV. Sc. 3. 

After the enumeration of such horrid 
cruelties, could it be believed, if it had not 
fallen from the lips of Elvira herself, 
that she could ** bear affection'* to such a 
monster? But let us hear her own ac- 
count of ^^ the sacrifices wl^ch" she *' made 
for his sake/' — ** Have I not, for thee 
quitted my parents, my friends, my fame, 
and my native land ? When ^scaping did 
I not risk, in rushing to thy arms, to bury 
myself in the bosom of the deep ? ^give 
I not shared all thy perils, heavy storms at 
sea, and frightful 'scapes on shore ? Even 
on this dreadful day, amid the rout of 
battle, who remained firni and constant at 
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Plzarro's side ? Who presented her bosom 
as his shield to the assailing foe ?" Act 
III. Sc, 3. Surely it is a thing altogether 
incredible, had not Elvira herself told us, 
that she could act in this maqner towards 
the murderer of her,mother and her brother. 

The author of this tragedy, as if desi- 
rous of confounding all distinction between 
right and wrong, virtue and vice, holds up 
this woman of passion and infatuation to 
the admiration of his audience. From the 
mouth of this votary of illicit passion, this 
mistress of Pizarro, of the savage and unre- 
lenting Pizarro, such noble sentiments of 
justice and liberality are made to fell, as 
could only become, and ought only to 
proceed from, the mouth ofi virtue. Of 
this inconsistency the Author seems to 
have been well aware, when, at the con- 
clusion of the third act he makes Elvira 
say: — '^ 'Tis well, 'tis just I should be 
humbled— I had forgot myself, and in the 
cause of innocence assumed the tone of 
virtue. 'Twas fit I should be rebuked- — 
and by Pizarro '/* 

In one thing, however, the Author seems 
to have been quite consistent ; and that is. 
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in depicting, in clear and glowing colours, 
the alliance which constantly subsists be- 
tween lust and revenge. 

In the soliloquy whence the above ex- 
tract is taken, at the conclusion of the 
third act, Elvira says—** How a woman 
can love, Pizarro, thou hast known too 
well ; — how she can hate, thou hast yet to 
learn ! Come, fearless man, now meet the 
last and fellest peril of thy life — meet and 
survive, an injured woman's fury — -if thou 
canst !" 

O Kotzebue ! Kotzebue ! how has the 
all-powerful hand of truth, wrested from 
thy heroine the covering of hypocrisy with 
which she had before concealed herself! 
How plainly and ' incontestibly, does it 
now appear, that the sentiments of feeling 
for another's woes proceeded only from the 
head, while those of ** fury" for her own 
** injuries" proceeded from the heart ! 

It is perfectly in point to remark, in this 
place, that the fell passions of fury and 
revenge never disturb the bosom of virtue. 
Whatever may be the injuries which she 
receives, patience and resignation are the 
only arms which she calls to her aid. If 
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on eiirth, she is destined to be tried and 
purified by the fire of adversity^ she is sen» 
sible, lk)wever unpleasant the trial may 
be^ that *' it is good for her that she hath 
been afflicted/' She therefore bows with 
submission to the will of her Creator, and 
waits, with patience^ for !ier reward in the 
highest JEIeavens. To her the* best and 
the truest consolation is, that '* there is 
another and a bettet world/' 

The scene between roLLa, ^ho is virtuei 
and magnanimity personified, and klvira, 
in the prisot), is very fine. Elvira having 
come to the determination of assassinatin$t 
Fizarro ; and having brought with her, a 
ditgger, for that purpose, unexpectedly, 
meets with the brave Kolla in the prison in 
the place of his friend, who had, by means 
of the exchange of their habits, escaped 
from the dungedti. Having, as she con- 
reived, sufficiently, excited Rolla to ven- 
geance, by the warm rdpresentdtion of his 
country's wrongs ; she commits the fatal 
instrument of her teveiige to his more effi- 
cacious hand. Holla asks her. — '' Have not 
you been injured by tizarro ?" '' Deeply,*' 
says she, '^ as scorn and insult can infuse 
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their deadly vebom !" Who then can be- 
lieve her assertion which follows immedi- 
ately — that ** she advances to her dread 
purpose in the cause of human nature, and 
at the call of «acred justice!'* WeU, 
therefore,^ does the Virtuous RoUa urge — 
** The God of justice sanctifies no evil as 
a step to goodness. Great actions cannot 
be achieved by wicked means/' 

The sentiments of courage which Elvira 
displays when her scheme is defeated and 
she is condemned to cruel tortures for the 
share which she had in it, is a part of the 
Author's design^ to elevate Elvira to the 
rank of an heroine in the estimation of the 
audience : and the precepts of goodness 
which she is made to utter in the course of 
the play, naturally, tend to create an idea^ 
diametrically opposite to the first gran4 
principle of morals^ that those may be 
truly great who are not truly good. 

For these reasons, the reflecting mind 
seems compelled to, consider the character 
of Elvira as a great blemish in this popular 
drama : since it cannot but be considered 
as inconsistent, contradictory, and tending, 
by its imposing nature^ to promote the 
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cause of immorality. This is the iuore to 
be regretted, as many of the other charac- 
ters are finely drawn : and if the sentiments 
of Elvira had come from the mouth of 
virtue, this drama might have produced as 
much benefit, as it is now likely to do 
harm. - 

Another very popular drama, which has 
been translated from .Kotzebue, and intro-^ 
duced on the English stage, is '^ the 
STaAMGER/' in which we find a character, 
for. the use which has been made of it, even 

• 

more exceptionable than that of Elvira*. 
.This is EURELiA, the unfaithful wife of 
Meinau, disguised as Mrs. Haller. In 
Elvira, the character of a female libertine 
ITS invested with so many shining qualities^ 
and such noble sf^ntlments proceed from 
bpr mouth,, that we forget her frailty, and. 
overlook her want of virtue, in the dazzling 
Justre which is shed around her. Thii 
frail female, however, was unmarried, and 
the Author bad but accomplished one half 
of his laborious and difficult undertaking, 
. till he had made connubial infidelity, and 
breach of the marriage vow, appear 
amiable in the opinion of 2^ de<;eived 

K 2 
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audience. This attempt was arduous^ but 
where there is no difficulty to surmount^ 
there can be no honour obtained. 

Eurelia, the unfaithful wife of Meinau; 
thus relates the process of her ruin. ** O, 
had you known my husband — that excel- 
lent, noble man ! I was then scarcely 
passed fourteen. I was two yearsr his wife. 
O, and even in the moment of my fatal falU 
even then, no better man. existed. My 
seducer was far below my husband. The 
Count, it is true, did not flatter so much,. 
and refused me trifles which ray vanity de- 
manded . The silly gratifications which he 
withheld from me were supplied by my be* 
trayer, and I was child enough to be 
pleased with the gaudy prospect: — ^t6 
follow him, who ? — but enough ! — I re- 
turned, but my husband was gone with 
my children. Alas! the sufferings of 
those moments no language* can describe.^ 

Eurelia's youth — the flattery and atten^ 
tion of her seducer — and her husband^ 
whom s|ie described as " an excellent and 
noble man," having withheld from her 
•* trifles which her vanity demanded," were 
the causes of her fall. Are these sufficient 
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excuses for her dreadful abberration from 
the paths of virtue ? Can these atone for 
ber hariog ruined the peace of mind of such 
a man as Meinau is described by his friend 
Horst to' have been ? And for her having 
driven him from the society of men, and 
urged himeyen to the borders of madness? 
Would such contemptible arts from such 
a man as slie describes to be " for below 
her husband/' have produced such an effect, 
if the divine principles of religion had 
animated her bosom ; if virture had held 
its empire iij her heart? Assuredly not ! 
The virtuous and the good may be, some- 
times, surprized into a fault, and betrayed 
into actions, in the hurry of contending 
passions, which may cause them, afterwards, 
most severe repentance : but there is still 
such a very marked difference between the 
extremes of vice, and the high dignity of 
virtue ; and this sentiment is, generally, 
so deeply implanted in the human breast, 
that a virtuous and uncorrupted heart, 
will shrink with innate horror froni the 
dreadful precipice, and be able to appal. 
With a look, the most smootli-tongued 
^nd plausible seducer. 
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To reconcile the audience to an adul^ 
terous wife — to interest their feelings in 
her behalf — to make them pity her — ^nay, 
to cause them, with the generous Horst^ to 
wish for a reconciliation — to e£fect all thia 
the whole art and address of Kotzebue has 
been exerted, and» alas ! has not been ex- 
erted in vain. 

The charitable and noble acts of Eurelia 
—her sincere repentance — her remorse not 
permitting her even to think of forgiveness 
— the deplorable condition to which 
Meinau was reduced by this dreadful blow 
to his feelings— his still surviving affection 
in the midst of his heart-rending sorrows 
»— his magnanimity in abstaining from re- 
proaches, iwth when he spoke of her, and 
when he saw the person who had driven 
him to this state of despair— the plan laid 
by the Count and Baron to effect a recon-^ 
ciliation— and the children, who were the 
pledges of their early affection, and who, 
now, were meant to be the potent instru-r 
ments of producing this reconciliation — 
these are all traits, which, in the clearest 
manner, display the superior hand of ^ 
master^ 
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If PiZABBo be deficient in point of mo- 
rality^ the steangeb fails in this mo* 
mentous essential, in a tenfold degree ; in- 
asmuch as female infidelity to the marriage 
vow is of more extensive injury to the 
cause of virtue, than the libertinism of an 
unmarried female. To urge the alleviating 
circumstances of a most sincere repentance 
on the part of the erring female — her 
youth and inexperience, which laid her 
more open to the snares of seduction — the 
nobleness of after-conduct — and her self- 
abasement in thinking herself unworthy of 
forgiveness ; is but to study devices to im- 
pose on the public, and to deceive our- 
selves. To tolerate vice, at all, is the first 
step towards being seduced by it; the 
rest is gradual, and almost imperceptible. 
It was a new adventure on the stage to 
make vice amiable ; and to place female 
infidelity in a venial point of view. No 
one could make use of more art, none 
could have obtained more complete suc- 
cess in the object at which he aimed, than 
the author of these two popular dramas. 
To the present hour they are performed 
to crowded and splendid houses, both in 



/ 
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the metropolis, and on provincial theatres, 
and of the vast nnmbera who attend the 
oft-repeated representation of them, not 
one, in a thousand, perhaps, is aware of 
the danger with which they are fraught. 
By frequent contemplation of the vices of 
female Jibertinisra, and connubial infide-? 
lity, the mind, insensibly^ loses that ab-r 
horrence which should ever pursue those 
who are guilty of them ; and from^hehold'- 
ing them, coupled with alleviating cir- 
cumstances and situations calculated to 
excite emotions of pity, will at length be 
enabled to contemplate them with indiflfer- 
ence, wlien not attended by these inciden-? 
tal circumstances. By this jnean^, a way 
ivill be prepared for the greatest licentious-* 
ness and dissolution of morals. 

We may now ask our hearts this im^^ 
portant question— rWhetber we need, in 
the present day, the stimulus of theatrical 
representations to aid the cause of vice ; 
or whether we have not rather, already, top 
many supporters of the glaring profligacy, 
and unprincipled libertinism of the times ? 
Assuredly we have ! And whoever can 
^Ifectiially disrobe vice of Jier hypocritic^t 
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coverings and majce faer appear in her ge^ 
nnine odious colours^ will do a most use- 
ful and commendable act ; but whoever 
has the power, together with' the inclina-^ 
lion,, to drive such seducing dramas as 
these which we have now considered) frdm 
the public {slvout, deserves the first re- 
wards which virtue can bestow. Perhaps 
no single individual, however sincere he 
may be in the cause, will be able to effect 
this : it can, perhaps, only be, folly, ac-^ 
complished, by » number of characters of 
rank, of consequence, and of estimation in 
the public favour, uniting together their 
efforts for this salutary purpose. Such an 
association of worthies may, by degrees, 
reform the public taste^r^rescue the stage 
from the frivolity and increasing immora-^ 
lity of the favourite play-wrights of the 
day — and make it the engine, as it 
is most undoubtedly^) capable of being 
made, of inspiring just and noble senti- 
ments in the breasts of a British audience 
— rand finally, of sinking vice to her proper 
level, and exalting virtue to her true dig- 
mty!! 
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CHA?. VIII. 

Mrs. Woktoncroft Godwin. 

Though many years have elapsed since 
the death of this eccentric female^ and the 
influence of her writings and example has 
been commented on by several able pens ; 
yet the public curiosity is^ scarcely, satis- 
fied, nor is this ample subject exhausted* 
Her Mailings, as well as hey example, coin- 
cided, so remarkably, with the object of 
this investigation, that, perhaps, a few 
pages may, with considerable propriety, 
be dedicated to an inquiry into her life and ' 
peculiar opinions. 

The anonymous author of a publication 
in 1799, intitled, ^' Thoughts on Marriage 
and Criminal Conversation/* &c* takes a 
general view of the opinions and example 
of this singular woman. From the 9th to 
the 24th page of his pamphlet, he gives us 
ii general idea of the most striking parti- 
/:u!arities in the life of this lady, as the 
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same are related by her biographer and 
husband, Mr. Godwin, In particular, he 
considers the consequences of her connec- 
tion with Mr. Imlay ; which, although 
** a mode of connection which she con- 
ceived to be most eligible in human so- 
ciety," as this writer expresses it, was, 
nevertheless, productive of uncommon 
misery to herself. 

Mrs. W. Godwin appeared before the 
public as the redoubtable champion of free 
and unrestrained commerce between the 
sexes. This intercourse she recommended 
to be freed from all human ties, and wished 
it to be guaranteed only by the principle of 
mutual affection. All other restraints were, 
in her opinion, to be considered as instances 
of ** the tyranny of the men over the other 
sex;** and of *^ the unjust and partial 
power conferred, by the laws of matrimony, 
on the husband." To constancy in affec- 
tion," founded on the above principle, 
Mrs. Gt)dwin professed her entire devo- 
tion, but alas ! in this favorite wish of her 
heart, she was cruelly disappointed. 

It is, perhaps, as remarkable an instance 
of the fallibility of human reason as can. 
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any where, be adduced, that the sacre4 
institution of marriage, \?hich Mrs. God* 
"win bent the whole force of her talents to 
vilify, and degrade, should be productive 
of tl>e most exalted happiness to her; and 
that her own principle of free commerce 
between the sexes, unshacj^led by human 
ties, or restraints, should have involved her 
in exquisite misery. Matrimony, tlie ad-^ 
vantages of which, if it possessed any in 
her eye, she disdained, and "to the re- 
straints of which*' she *^ was resolved nevef 
to submit," she nevertheless voluntarily 
entered into with Mr. Godwin ; and the 
experiment, whatever might be her reasons 
for making it, proved how greatly she was 
mistaken in the opinion which she had 
formed of it ; for solong as this union sub- 
sisted, it proved to her a source of true 
felicity ; and if her life had been prolong- 
ed, this very state seemed to promise to 
repay her for liU the misery which she had 
previously indured. Her connection with 
IMr. Imlay, into which, she, likewise, vo-^ 
JuiiLarily, entered, on principles which she 
thought " the most eligible in human so- 
ciety,'' brouglit upon her such an insup^ 
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portable load of wretchedness, that ** in 
the course of it she was twice led to at- 
tempt the desperate act of suicide ! !'* 

The above two very extrabrdinary fact«, 
which we gather from the slight sketch of 
her life exhibited by her biographer, who 
considered, in the near degree of relation- 
ship, that he stood towards her, cant 
scarcely, be suspected of desiring to injure 
her character, or to undermine her princi- 
ples, speak, to the candid mind, with 
much greater force than a hundred 
tongues. Thus Uie practice of Mrs. God- 
. win was the direct opposite of her princi- 
ples, and her example, most incontestibly, 
proved the unsoundness of her visionary 
plans. Happy is it for the world, that 
Mrs. Godwin's principles carried with 
them an antidote to the poison which they 
contained; like as the serpent which, having 
jtmig the incautious traveller, cures bim 
him again, by a proper application of its 
dead body* Doubtless,' every friend to 
virtue, every well-wisher to connubial 
happiness, myst rejoice, most siacerety, 
that this lady M^as thus, inadvertently, th^ 
nvrderesa of her own theory, the invol^ll- 
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tary self-destroyer of her own aiiy and un-^ 
substantial system of happiness. 

The veracity and ingenuousness of Mrs. 
Godwin's habits, are endeavoured to be 
placed in a conspicuous light/ by her bio- 
grapher ; but it is^ surely, no very striking 
proof of this quality that, as the Author of 
•^ Thoughts on Marriage/' &c. well ob- 
serves, p. 19> &c. this celebrated lady 
should, in her publication entitled ^^ The 
Wrongs of Woman, &c." transfer all this 
mighty load of unparralleled misery, which 
she endured in her unmarried state, and 
which was inflicted by a man with whom 
she had formed that kind of connection^ 
which she conceived to be the most eli- 
gible in nature ; that she should transfer 
it all to a supposed sufferer under the 
bonds of matrimony. How is this consis- 
tent either with truth or ingenuousness ? 
Besides, what opinion can we form of that 
person, who caii deli\)erately attempt to 
assassinate the happiness of the married 
world ; and coolly try to root up, from ita 
very foundations, the holy and blessed 
state of matrimony, from which very in- 
stitution, ^he derived whaj;ever of liftppjt^ 
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nesssbe was permitted to taste upon earth? 
But what shall we say of her who vilely^ 
maiiciouslyt andj in the most ungrateful 
onanner^ can charge upon the sacred insti- 
tntion of matrimony, '^ which was or- 
dained in the time of man^s innocency by 
God himself/* and whicb^ as we have re-" 
marked, had produced such solid comfort 
and happiness to herself ; that she should 
chaise against this very condition, all the 
miseries and wretchedpess which she had 
herself endured, in that very same unbal** 
lowed state which she patronised by her 
writings, and which she falsely endeavoured 
to support by her own example ? How 
all this is consistent with common ho* 
iiesty^ is a question which may fairly Jbe 
asked of the biographer of Mary ! ! t 

Had Mrs. Godwin restrained her senti- 
ment of disapprobation against the tnstitu-* 
tion of matrimony within her own breast,, 
as well as the too partial opinion which 
she entertained of the kind of connectioi^ 
into which she thought fit to enter with 
|if r. Imlay ; and had quietly fallen a vic- 
tim to jthis mistaken opinion, the writer of 
tl^is ^iticism wpidd have dropped the teajr 
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of regret on her grave ; and would have 
been so far from raking, teith ill-natur6 or 
apparent rancour in her ashes, that h€ 
would have permitted her memory to rest 
in peace : but since . she has thought pro^ 
per to print and diffuse, as widely as pos-^ 
sible, these enormous and very dangerous 
opinions, and the celebrity of her liame 
insured those writings an extensive circp** 
lation, the tenderness due to the individual 
is swallowed up by the duty which is owed 
to the public ; and it makes a part of the 
design of this publication to detect the 
mischiefs, and to lay open the multiplied 
dangers of her immoral sentiments and 
actions. 

Now inasmuch as vast numbers, bdfore 
Mrs. Wolstohcroft, have entertained the 
ftame derogatory opinion of tnatrimony 
which she so publicly professed, and have 
endeavoured to strengthen their system, by 
every artifice which Jesuitical reasoning 
can suggest ; it may not, here^ be impro- 
per to bestow a few words on this import-^ 
ant subject. As the persons who usually 
encourage these sentiments exclude religiort 
from their p)an,at least that kind of reli* 
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gion which enables them to look beyond 
' the present transitory life, we must argue 
' with them upon principles which leave re- 
ligion totally out of the question. Upon 
this hypothesis, then, let us examine Mrs. 
Godwin's system of the " unrestrained 
commerce of the sexes.'' 

It is supposed that her partisans will not 
attempt to deny that, let the cause be what 
it will, a great deal of deceit, of hypocrisy, 
9nd of wickedness, has crept into ^he 
world. No one, it is imagined, possessed 
of common sense and reflection, will pre- 
sume to deny a position which is", alas t 
so palpable to the most superficial ob- 
server, and which, ^n fact, produces, 
through the wide of the world which we 
inhabit, such abundant crops of misery to 
the sons of men. If, then; the above posi- 
tion be granted, it will be found the part 
of temporal wisdom, to guard against the 
ill effects of such bad principles, by every 
means that human foresight and abilities 

■ 

can suggest. But still further — Man is so 
u\utable a creature, and so constantly is he 
changing his opinions of eveiy thing 
arouud him, that it is absolutely necessary^ 

I, 
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for some sound and determinate principles 
of reliance and good faith, to be established 
between one human being and another ;. 
ID order that the common business of life^. 
should be carried on with tolerable con- 
venience. The intercourse, also, between 
the sexes, as well as the ordinary affairs of 
commerce and business between man and 
man, must, in like manner, be governed bjr 
some fixed principles to which the parties 
may resort, in cases of mutual disagree- 
ment, which at one time or another wUk 
inevitably happen. The wisdom, thie- 
fore, of the laws of this realm, which alon^ 
the AiJthor of tliese sheets thinks neces;-^ 
sary to mention in this particular <ase> 
hath compelled those who enter into this 
state of matrimony, mutually, to declare 
their determination of keeping^ constsmt ta. 
each other so long as they both shall lire^ 
Now it has already been observed, that 
Mrs. Godwin entirely approves the prin-^ 
ciple of constancy in affection, while she 
as much disapproves the forms and restric*^ 
tions of matrimony, which are intended to 
secure it# Whether, however, it be Eloisa^ 
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gf Mrs; Godwin that asserts, thit 
Love 

<« , at sight of human tie^, 

'^ Spreads his light \vin^, and iti a m8ment flics/^ 

I'he assertion, in eitlieir case^ we may de- 
|)end upon it will be found, to be not only, 
groundless, but utterly inimical to the 
interests, of tirtue, honour^ and reli* 
gion. It is groundless^ because, the man 
who is penetrated With a sincere and vir- 
tuous passion for an amiable woinaR, will 
be so far from thinking this engagement a 
hardship, that he will consider it a satisfac^^ 
tion to give the partner of his affections, the 
future sharer of his pleasures, and consoled 
of his griefs, every assurance of his truth 
and honour that can be desired. The as«* 
itertion^ likewise^ militates particularly, 
iigainst the interests of virtue, because^ it* 
puts the abandoned wanton and the virtu- 
ous woman, on one level ; by making them 
both the plaything of a moment, and giving 
no security for generous treatment and 
kind conduct, when the ebullitions of mo- 
mentary gratification have passed away, 
'the essence of all the libertme argu^ 
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meats against the, institution of marriage, 
which are, or possibly can be, urged, may 
be reduced to this point. If human beings 
be thus changeable in their sentiments, 
and continually fluctuating in their opi- 
nions, to day disliking what was^yesterday 
their greatest pleasure ; how absurd and 
irrational is it to make two such change- 
able animals swear, they will love each 
other till death ! 

Let us consider this objection with some 
exactness, as the whole hinge of the argu- 
ment seems to turn upon it. 

In the investigation of this argument, it 
is necessary to take into consideration the 
circumstances of a man and woman, at the 
time of their being mutually desirous of 
forming this closest possible alliance 
with each other. We must imagine, then, 
that a young man has passed through such 
a course of education as may fit him to 
maintain,with becoming dignity, that rank 
in society to which he was born. This 
youth hasi- involuntarily, fixed his affec- 
tion upon an amiable and virtuous object 
of the other sex : his affection is returned ; * 
and they wish to bring their mutual de- 
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sires to a happy termination. To pro- 
mote this object, the suitor waits on the 
father of the object of his affections — states 
the fervency of his attachment— and asks 
his approbation of his suit. If the cha- 
racter and other circumstances of the 
suitor be approved, the father will, natu- 
rally, mention the affection he entertains 
for his child. Will represent her as the 
dear pledge of affection betwixt himself 
and the loved partner of his heart. From 
her birth to the present moment, his at- 
tention has been bent to instil virtuous 
principles into her mind, and to render her 
an ornament to society. In surrendering 
her to an husband's affection, he gives the 
strongest proof of. the high opinion he 
entertains of the truth and honour of the 
man to whom he commits so dear a pledge. 
When she leaves the paternal roof, though 
no longer in his sight, she is present to his 
remembrance : lier posterity will add vi- 
gour to his declining years, her unhappiness 
will bring his grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 

When addressed in terms like these, the 
suitor, if really a man of honour, Avill not 
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hesitate tq confirm, with holy vows, tl^e 
sincerity df I^is passjon ; }ie will t}e an:(iou« 
to put it out of his power to jlUtre^^t tl?e 
tender object of his virtuous love. Salely^^ 
therefore, may he vow an unfadiQg ^^Cr 
tion, when the basis of his passiqii is virr 
tue, and the superstructure js female fJigr 
iiity and worth. A plan of happiness, con- 
structed with §uch materials as these, will 
last as long as life remains : it will heighteq 
^nd double all his enjoyments ; solace hisj 
hours of adversity, ?ind give him a foretaste 
of heaven upon earth. 

Avaunt, then, ye professors of a yaiq 
and impious philosophy, which, by underr 
mining the principles of virtue, and by en-r 
deavouring to confound the distinctions^ 
between right and wrong, speli to root out 
from the earth that remnant of horiovir ancJl 
moral rectitude which yet rem^^ins, and to 
annihilate every principle of confidences 
between man and man ; whilst your theory 
ivould make misery, and vice, s^nd un- 
bridled licentiousness triumphant upoi^ 
earth ! 

^' All hail, thou amiable and engagiog 
ji^ity, connubial honour^ and ^edded loye ; 
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thou image of the bliss and joys which the 
good will enjoy in a future, glorious, and 
immorlal state. Condescend to inhabit^ 
Btill, this earth, from which insididus vice 
hath so, unremittingly, endeavoured to bar 
jii«h thee 1 Subdue, gentle power, by thy 
mild, yet potent influence, the hardened 
and unblushing front of lawless and ungo* 
verned passions. I invoke thee in tlie^ 
name of Virtue, Nature, Goodness, and 
Truth ! I call on thee in the insulted and 
almost forgotten name of Nature's God/* 
Zimmerman op Solitude. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Courtship, 

■ • « 

t 

Of all the vast variety of affections 
whieh influence the human heart, none is 
capable of affording more delightful sen- 
sations, than that irresistible impulse, im- 
planted by the hand of Providence, for 
wise and good reasons, in the constitution 
of human nature, by which the different 
sexes are mutually attracted towards each 
other. When this natural impulse con- 
fines itself to one object, equal and worthy^ 
of itself, it is denominated love ; the de-- 
claration of this passion is called courtship, 
which all writers agree in considering the 
happiest period of human life. 

To investigate, in this place, the pro- 
priety or impropriety of lodging the 
power of declaring the sentiment of love 
to the object which inspires it, in the male 
pr female, might indeed be a curious and 
pntertaining inquiry ; but it ' not, how- 
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ever, necessary, to the intention of this 
\vork ; those person^, nevertheless, who are 
desirous of gratifying their . curiosity on 
that point, may consult Dr. Alexander's 
** History of Woman ^^' Vol. II. Chap, xxiii^ 
where they will find every satisfaction they 
can wish. 

The Dr. assumes a proposition, which 
few, it is supposed, will be found inclined, 
seriously, to controvert, ; viz. that *' the 
declaration of the sentiment of love is a 
privilege of the men, founded on nature, 
and sanctioned by custom :" and though 
he speaks with great modesty of his ac- 
courtt of ^^ the various modes of making 
that declaration by the men, and of ac- 
cepting or refusing their offers by the wo- 
men ;-^ the traits which he gives us of these 
custoins, in different ages, and different 
countries, are such as will afford the high- 
est satisfaction to the curious reader, as 
well as much useful information to tha 
philosophical inquirer into the history of 
huaian nature. Notwithstanding, how-* 
ever, the Dr. in his curious and entertain- 
ing wx}rk,'has enumerated many countries 
** where the women court the men," yet. 
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as these instances must be considered ra« 
ther as extraordinary deviations from tlie 
general rule, than as the just measure 
and standard of it^ we sliaU pass them by 
as matters of mere curiosity, and^ in this 
chapter, consider some of the circumstance 
which usually accompany the season of 
(courtship, with a view to the avowed ob- 
ject of the W4>rk. 

In times of barbarism and incivilization. 
the passion of love was not a feeling of 
sentiment. Qn the contrary, animal gra- 
tification, and the mutual conveniencea 
which were found to result from the coha^ 
bitation of males and feniales for the term 
of life, were alp^ost the only ingredients 
which entered into the composition of this 
passion amongst our rude progenitors, iu 
those times of ignorance and mental dark-* 
ness. It is to times of greater, refinementji 
when arts ^nd politeness have made a con- 
siderable progress among mankind, that 
we are to look for those ^^ obliging offices 
of gallantry,*' those ** tender attentions of 
courtship,'" which so greatly ameliorate 
the condition of women in social life. In 
England^ in the present times^ as well as. in 
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several rjeighboi|rin§ cQuntries, the most 
fnarked attention; the ipost tender. assi- 
duity ; tl>e most gallant air and obliging 
manner ; usually distinguish the pan who 
has imbibed a passion of this djescription 
fovBXk ^m^able and virtuous woman. The 
Idea of ssi^F appears to be obliterated, an4 
that of the beloved object to have tajien 
fiiil possession of the brpast of an Engljslj 
lover : he truly lives, pnly, in thp presence 
of hep^ whose image is impressed qu his 
heart, whilst be merely vegetates and exists 
l^hen absent from her; Such being the 
operation of "a virtuous passioU;^ in the 
fyreast of a worthy man, we need not be 
surpri^d that it is so often described as 
heing capable of inspiring such pleasing 
lemotionSj, and of conferring such bliss, a$ 
iio qther affectiQn of our nature can posr 
sibly accomplish. Not only does it confer 
pure and genuine happiness ifpon man, 
^ut ^t also purifies and exalts his nature ; 
lifting it up to a pitch of excellence which 
it CQuld not, otherwise, attain. If we 
but impartially note the effects which it 
commonly produces, it will appear that 
the 1114m i^fao is inspired with it, desiring. 
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above all things^ to recommend himself 't# 
th3 object of his tender wishes, reaches 
forward to every degree of excellence, and, 
as sedulously, casts behind him whateYer 
may tend to shew him in a degrading point 
of view. AH low, all sordid, all vicious 
pnisuits he, carefully, shuns ; all noble, all 
generous, all virtuous actions he practises, 
spontaneously.. The man who was clownish,: 
unpolished, and ill-bred, it has the power 
of rendering polite and agreeable ; aiid he 
ifho was churlish, morose, and ill-natured,! 
it can change to the very fonn of gentle- 
ness,, affability, and good humour. These 
are tlie powerful effects M'hich almighty 
love can produce on the nature of man ; 
may then its blessed influence extend as. 
wide as the world itself, and may it last- 
till time shall be swallowed up in the abysa 
of eternity. 

Productive, however, of many and great 
advantages as this passion, indisputably, 
is, yet are tliere some disadvantages coin-, 
mon to either sex, in which, without great 
carf, it will certainly involve its votaries^ 
Whoever is under the dominion of »ny. 
r^trong prejudice; and the passion of love 
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is, of all prejudices, the strongest ; is 
by jxo means in a fit state to think or to 
judge for himself, in matters, where . his 
prejudices are concerned- So that the 
man who is bewildered in the mazes of this 
blind and delicious passion, is apt to mag- 
nify the perfections of the Ijeloved object, 
and to apply the diminishing end of the 
glass to all her foibles ; and what human 
being is there, male or female, wlio has 
not manv of them ? The lover, too often, 
deaf to the warning voice of friendship, or 
of parental affection, which is able to dis- 
cern faults with an unprejudiced eye, 
rushes boldly, and it may be almost said, 
h^dily, into matrimony; and opens his 
eyes to the folly which he has committed, 
in selecting a partner for life, whose habits 
and whose disposition are so unlike his 
own, when his penitence is vain, and his 
error is irretrievable. Daily do we see in- 
stances of this unwise conduct, which fill 
the mind with sorrow, and which tbrce 
conviction upon us, that blind prejudice, in 
favor of an object that is unworthy of our 
regard, is one principal cause of that widely 
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extciiided unhappiness which is so prcva-» 

leiit ia the married world. 

• ■..«■ 

Great, however^ as is the fault wbicih wH 
have DOW femarkedi yet is the opposite 
one, that of a total indifference^ and eiren 
in some cases of a positive dislike, in one 
or other of tlie contracting parties^ which^ 
it is intended to remark in the . ensuing 
chapter^ still moi'e fatal to happiness or 
comfort in the married state. 

There is one very general error, which 
seems common to males as well as to fe-^ 
Biales who are engaged in the pleasing at- 
tentions of courtship, arising from the de-^ 
ception which the parties are apt, respec- 
tively, to impose oti themselves, as to theiir 
own peculiar dispositions and ways of 
thinking. Not only do they commonly 
see the character of the persdn for whom 
they have imbibed this kind of attachmeilfi 
through a very prejudicial medium, but 
their own character is likewise liable tor 
the same enormous -and mistaken judg-' 
ment. In many cases, this self-deception 
is involuntary, and it may almost be said 
mavoidable^ Engaged in such a line ol 
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conduct^ the object of which is to render 
them acceptable to that individual whose 
image is stamped on their heart ; they are 
apt to imagine^ that no trouble uor diffi- 
ciilties are too great to encounter, if theyr- 
can but attain the summit of their wishes, 
that of rendering themselves pleasing to 
the beloved object. A man who is in love, 
studies, only, to recommend himself to 
the possessor of his affections, sees as slie 
sees, lihinks as she thinks, acts as she acts. 
Unconscious that this conduct is opposite 
to his natural disposition, he imagines that 
hfi shall for ever thus think and thus act, 
as does the object of bis fond regards. No- 
thing, however, can be further from tlie 
truth than such a persuasion. No sooner 
is he united, by marriage, to the desired 
object, than hts natural disposition begins 
to shew itself; and, oftentimes, with the 
greater force for the violence which has. 
been put upon it. Exactly like a stream,., 
which by art and force has been turned 
out of its natural channel, it, at lengtii,. 
lir^aks down the mounds which had been 
opposed to it, and then . rushes, with in« 
creased fury, to the course from which it 
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had been for a short time diverted ; the 
restraints which, in this manner, have 
been opposed to the thoughts and actions 
of men, cause them to return M^ith more 
violence to their natural habits, the in- 
stant that these restraints are, by matri- 
mony, removed. 

For these reasons, we are led to con- 
clude, that parties who view each other 
through the partial medium of affection, 
oftentimes impose on each other, and on 
themselves, without perceiving it, with 
regard to the customs, habits, and ways of 
thinking which they, in reality, possess : 
and it will surely be allowed, that this de- 
ception, in a matter of such vast import- 
ance, lays the foundation for a gradual 
alienation of regard from each other, when 
they afterwards enter the married state: 
and this unhappy change may lead to the 
violation of that troth which they have 
mutually plighted to each other. 

It will be, sufficiently, obvious to the 
discriminating reader, that the courtship, 
which we have spoken of, is founded on the 
idea that both' of the parties are inspirpd 
by a virtuous passion for each other ; and- 
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that honourable matrimony is intended to 
be the conclusion of it. That this, how- 
ever,* is notthe real, however it maybe 
the o^ti^nsible, motive of many artful liber- 
tines, who make it a cloak for their vil^ 

• ^ ... 

lainous designs on the other sex, is too ob-^ 
vious to 'require any proof. But if there 
be a thunderbolt in the hand of Omnipo- 
tence, of more than ordinary vengeance, it 
must descend on the head of that wretch, 
who, under the sacred garb of tender and 

virtuous love, conceals the most diabolical 

/ 

designs ; and after plundering the unsus- 
pecting maiden of the treasure of inno- 
cence, leaves her to bewail the sad effecti? 
of her credulity; and perhaps to fall a 
gradual victim to unavailing and irremedi- 
able woe. With respect to the amiable 
and unsuspecting victims of a licentious 
seducer, let us hope, that the teuiporal 
sufferings which they undergo upon earth, 
will atone for their errors ; and that the 
radiant countenance of mercy willj here- 
after, soften the stern front of justice ; and 
thjit when this transitory scene is closed 
uponStheir sorrows, they will enjoy peacef 
and happiness in the realms of eterni^ty 1 
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H^re we ahall close our full investigatipti 
of that most important period of our lire$^ 
the season of courtship^ which we may 
perceive has so great an influence on the 
future stages of our existence ; and in the 
following chapter consider^ with some de- 
gree of minuteness and attention, the stat6 
of matrimony. 



' f. 
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CHAP. X. 



Mairmtn^, 



ft * 



Matrimony^ or marriage^ in Greistt 
Britain, is the sacred unicm of one man 
and one woman, by the hands of a lawful 
minister, on their swearing, at the altar, in 
the &>rm prescribed by the office of matri* 
mony, that they will love one another, 
and be faithful to each other, for the pe- 
riod of their joint lives. This union, as 
we have noted, is to last during the con- 
tinuance of the joint lives of the contract- 
ing parties ; unless the woman should, 
hereafter, be proved, in a fit court, aiid 
by competent witnesses, to have <:om- 
mitted the crime of adultery. Thiat the 
matrimonial union should last as long as 
both the parties live, is evident, from the 
words of our blessed Saviour, which are 
with much propriety introduced into the 
ceremony itself! '^ Whom God, says he^ 
has joined together, let no man put asuu-" ' 

M S 
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der." God, who hath joined them toge- 
ther, by the mouth of his minister, may 
dissolve this union by the stroke of death ; 
but man, who is biit/tHe agent of God, 
hath no power committed to him so to do ; 
except it be in the jsingk case of adultery 
committed by the woman. And it is quite 
Tight that this union should last so long, as 
ipay be proved by the gceat incoiivenietice^ 
"Hrhich :3v:p\ild' be the. cofasequences of its 
shorter continuance ; as well as from other 
argumeints which might very easily be ad? 
duced. t ;: r . ; 

If the marriage wtere dissolvable at the 
option of either party, or for .any slight or 
trivial matter which might occur.; endless 
would b<? the ro ischiefs that would arise 
tljerefrpm, both to the parties themselves, 

m 

atid tQ. society. The grand inducemeut to 
love, peace, and constancy, would be done 
away : the trust and confidence of friend-? 
ship would be. destroyed : the assurance of 
consolation in distress, of support in the 
hour of sickness, and of society in the 
dreary period of old age, would, by thigr '; 
mean, be taken awfiy : the best interests. M, 

of families would be :distra.cte(J;:tlieuume-' 

• - • ■ ^ ^ 
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reus evils of humin life would be aug- 
nlented ; and the coniforts and bles&ings of 
it would be annihilated. 

Thus, whether we consider it in a reli- 

,1- , • 

' ^lous, or in a s6<iial, point of view, the in- 
convenience of a permission to dissolve 
the nuptial tie, on slight pretences, would 
be very great; ahd^ therefore,- all wise 
legislatures have guarded, carefully, 
against it. '» -n 

. In France, of late years, the wise and 
admirable institution of niarriage has been 
almost abolished. A modern writer tells 
us, that '^properly speaking, there are* no 
marriages in that country ; it being concu- 
binage, ^nd not marriage, which there pre- 
vails. The connection which they call an 
union, says he, is dissolved oh the slightest 
grounds.'* In the year 1799, the number 
df marriages were only six times as great 
as the number of divorces. ^^ Thiis,"' conti- 
nues the Writer, ^' under the pretence of 
ifaising the female sex to their rights and 
privileges, they have been degraded from- 
tfiat respectable rank which they, deserv- 
edly, hold in the civilized world. And 
from being esteemed the rational and moral 
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coDfipanions of man ; the svreetner of all 
liis enjoyments, the partner qf his dis- 
tresses^ woman is c(^demned to be the 
^laye of folly and caprice/' Thus the 
delicate and refined sentiment of love is 
conveited into a vulgar passion ; the li^p* 
ptn^ of the married state is dissolyed ;; tbtf 
bond betireen parents and childrenj bro-^ 
thers and sisters^ is weakened, if not de-- 
stroyed. The consequence of sucji a ;law 
wquld be of the most; pernicio^^ nature^ 
and, if contini;i6dK would, in 4 few ye»i», 
pit>duce universal lieeotiousness. 

The inhabitants pf this island have not 
yet arrived at that degree of licentiousnesa 
and immorality, that we can •* put away 
our wives for every cause ;" but the daily 
increase of divorces, in these kingdoms^ 
on pretence of the woman's infidelity, 
loudly proclaims the relaxation of onr 
morals, and the increase Of vice amongst 
us. But what renders the matter still 
n^ore lamentable is, that oqr nobles, who 
ought to set an example of virtiious man-f 
ners and sound morality, are the first ta 
uphold the cause of vice, both by their 
precepts and example. Such conduct is 9. 
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disgrace to nobility ; scandalous in any who 
lay pretensions to the name of Christian ; 
and utterly contemptible in the character 
of a man. It is lamentable to consideri 
that softie of the most exalted of the nobir 
lityHve in a cheerless unsocial state of 
celibacy, diversified only by political ma* 
noeuvres, tending to obstruct the wheels of 
government, or to support a party, the 
designs of which are well understood by 

t^ friends of the constitution, and are 

« 

opposed with a zeal suitable to the cause 
in \thich they are engaged. Others of our 
nobility there are. Who, being united to 
amiable and charming women, by the sa- 
cred bond of matrimony, instead of shew- 
ing a praiseworthy exanlple of connubial 
felicity, basely, betray the confidence of 
friendship, by seducing the wives qf their 
friends, into the paths of vice: conduct 
which must ever receive the marked de- 
testation of the sincere Christian. The 
splendid vices of the great can dazzle only 
tlie weak eyes of those who are themselves , 
wretched and profligate, whilst, in the 
sight of the truly pious and good man, 
the star which glitters on the breast pf 
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nobility will lose all its lustre when itr is 
known that vice reigns beneath it. 

Since marriage is a ceremony ^^ insti-» 
tuted by God himself in the time of man's 
innocency/' and is declared by the sacred 
writing, to be ** honourable amongst all 
men ;" it may easily be demonstrated ^ by 
arguments, which cannot be controverted, 
to be the general' duty incumbent upon all 
liien to enter into it. Placed upon earth 
as we are, confessedly in a state of probar 
tion and trial, where we are intended, to 
remain only a very short time, and then 
are to be transplanted to another scene 
which will last for ever ; how are the gene-r 
rations of man to be supplied, when they 
are successively swept off the earth by acr 
cidents, diseases, and the common course of 
nature ? Undoubtedly bj^ the union of one 
man with one woman in the bonds of holy 
"wedlock. It may, therefore,be truly assifert- 
ed, that ihan hath not fulfilled every duty 
that is incumbent on him, neither hath he 
applied all the powers which have been 
pommitted to him, to the best purposes 
of which they are capable, when he has 
fperely led a blameless and exempUry 
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taoral life. The relative and social pas^ 
sions, which rule with, such power in the 
human breast, and which are capable of 
adding, so materially, to the sum of his 
happiness ; and the necessity of the plan 
of Providence being carried on by other 
agents, when we ourselves are removed, 
aeem clearly to point out to us, the duty 
of endeavouring to leave behind us some 
posterity to supply our place, in the crea- 
tion, when the Almighty disposer of events 
shall be pleased to call us to himself. In 
order to fulfil this design of the Deity, it is 
not, however, sufficient that a man should 
indulge that natural propensity to multi« 
ply his kind, which seems so deeply im- 
planted in the nature of every living thinsj, 
by giving a loose rein to vagrant and in^ 
discriminate lust, like brute beasts -that 
hav<e po understanding ; but he should bq 
content to submit to such wholesome re-f 
straints, in the indulgence of these natural 
propensities, as divine and human lawa 
have dt^termined to be necessary for the 
happiness of individuals and of society at 
large. Matrimony is that institution, 
sanctipned by the lawjs. of God and man, 
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Dfhich^ by. reguia^g the xommerce bct 
tween the sexes^ wisely w^vds off the mis^ 
cbie& it would otherwise produce, and pa-* 
rifies and exfdts the pleasures it is capable 
of. affording. ' 

. Besides the argument in £Etvour c^ ma-* 
trimoDy, from the consideration, of its 
being a religious duty, for all persons who 
have nat some natural impediment, to enter 
into it> it might be still further urged, from 
the temporal and personal incboveniences 
of those who refrain from iti^ Let us 
imagine a man who, from some cause 
inthicb he deems siifiicient, has not; entered 
into this state till after he has passed the 
middle^period of life : what a forlorn, what 
a miserable being is be I Immersed, m 
general, in a constant scene of dissipation, 
with a constitution debilitated, and a for- 
tune impaired if not ruined ; the friends of 
iiis youth, some of ihem settled happily 
.with a ^rnily of promising children; others^ 
the companions of his unhallowed orgies, 
swept oflf, prematurely, to an early grave, 
or eke, like himself, left to bewail the mise^ 
fiesof a protracted existence: what comfort 
panaris from the retrospectipo of his past 
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life, orfromthe expectatrcm of that part of 
it wlkioh i& yet belbre him ? If fancy pic- 
ture. ^tO his imagination the scenes which 
are past, bot one comfortabie reflection 
consoles hiai for the Temembranee of i^ha 
vatn> ttbprofitable, and unls^isfkctdry ptlr-* 
suits in which he has i)66fn en^tged. If he 
look forward, dark s(l^'f<kbary, dismal and 
melancholy. is the pro^^iect, beyond the 
power of jwords, adequately, todekcfibe! 
With nothing to fill up the dreadfol vbid 
which is in his soul , the treasures of his 
youth lavished upon wantons, wiw ca-' 
ressed and despised, :smiled, and ' at th^ 
same time betrayed, him ; behold him de*-* 
dining into the vale of years, smarting 
under the effects of the vices and follies of 
his youth, and with none of the consola- 
tions of virtuous love to sooth his bed of* 
sorrow!. 

No wife, with anxious care, to WAtch 
over his sickness ; no Ghild,with l^ljal afFec- 
tion, to smooth his pillow, and to extend 
to him the thousand nameless pffices which 
affection dictates;, he sees himself sur- 
rounded on iall sides by harpies, who at-* 
tciKl him- only from mercenary motives. 
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and who watch av6r him as aiiLeagle over 
a carcase, that they inay feast on his spoils ; 
or if distant relatives, whom be had disre- 
garded and despised an the gay day S of fro- 
licsome mirth and wantonness, i^hould be 
drawn to him by the report of bisap- 
proachiog dissolution, they are only at- 
tracted by the hope that he, who hiad so 
long lived for himself alone, may, at bis 
deaths leave a portion, and afFcrrd accom--. 
modation and comforts to others. Sbcb 
are the usual eflfccts; of cheerless uA5»ocial 
CELIBACY ; may those who peruse this 
faithful picture, be . induced to avoid the 
discomforts and inconveniences to which it 
subjects[^its votaries ! 

Matrimony being thus, both the duty 
and the interest of all nien, it ought well to 
be observed that, as it is the most conse- 
quential act of a man's life M^hich gives a 
colopr to his future destiny, and reriders 
hi iii^ happy or unhappy according as he 
enters into it on good or on bad principles, 
it is, therefore, a step which every wise 
i»an shquld take with the greatest possi|3le 

caution. 
In the \dfit qhaptpr, we enunjerated 
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some of the self-deceptions, bptli; with re-^ 
gard to their own real sentiqaents and to 
the object of their virtuous affections, 
which those, who are blindfedybjr the par- 
tiality of LOVE, are apt to impose 
upon .themselves. It may hei;e be re-*- 
marked, that those who mean the best,, 
and are actuated by the most woijthy mo- 
tives, are roost liable to be deluded by this, 
aelf-deceit ; because, the medium pf pre- 
judice, through which they behold the be- 
beloved object, makes them blind to her 
imperfections ; while those who are go- 
Yenied.by unworthy jmoti^es, not being 
sincere in their professions of attachmentV 
can never be imposed on by these preju-^ 
dices. 

It must still be owned, that the most 
fruitful causes of unhappiness in the mar- 
ried woi'ld, take their origin from the too 
prevailing customs of bringing together, 
from undue and unworthy reasons, those 
who, at the best, are merely indifferent to 
each other ; sometimes also, one of the 
parties has a positive aversion to the part- , 
ner selected for him or her; and in the 
last place they are altogether dissimilar in 
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praise that it can be stiSGeptibfe of : in' H 
word, iLii existence detroiddf a^ei^tidn/a 
protracted life destitote of love. Can the- 
jnan possessing the common feelings ahd 
passions of human nature, sit dovrti coh- 
tented with such* a lot as this ? Should he 
happen to be endowed with lively feelings, 
must he not be^ wretched and cux^ the 
hour which involved him in- so untoward a 
fate ? But for the most part, alliances of 
so clo$e and intimate a nature as tbe ntip* 
tial tie,, do not, long, continue free froni 
positive ill-consque6ces when entered into 
in this light and inconsiderate manner.' 
Connections of this kind begun in indiffer- * 
ence, frequently:, in a short time, lead to 
disgust ; and then it 'cannot be considered ■ 
as a matter of surprize, if misery, wretch- 
edness, and infidelity, should close the hor- 
rid scene. 

If then mere indifference in the parties 
who enter into the state of wedlock, fre* 
quently produce these dreadful -eiFects> ^ 
which all who possess unbiassed' reason : 
will readily acknowledge, what can we' 
naturally expect from those vast numbers^ 
wJio, through base and mercenary motives. 
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every day swear an unalterable fidelity to 
the petson, who at the moment of taking 
on them that solemn oath they despise in 
their heart ? That many enter into'the mar* 
riage state with sentiments of this kind, for 
the man whom they espouse, is too obvious 
to require any proof. Assuredly, they who 
ho basely prostitute a ceremony, the most 
serious which tan engage the attention of 
^ reasonable being, to the purposes of 
wordly gain and ambition, give tis every 
teasdn to concliide that, when an opportu^ 
fiity presents itself, they will, with equal 
indifference, prostitute their person : and 
Us the happiness of their husband was the 
farthest from their thoughts when they 
first anited themselves to him, so in the 
progress of the connection, his honour and 
their own reputation will be oflFered up as 
sacrifices on the altar of their unhallowed 
and impure desires. So long as men and 
Women act from a principle of selfishness, 
V^hich regards only its own gratification, 
arid is indifferent to the comfort or happi- . 
ness of others, we may, naturally, expect 
such catastrophes as these to happen in tbq 
jKiarried world, as well as every thing else 



tjb^t can Pender tb^ixi- uacomfbrinble iti 
their progress tbrot:igb Mif. Wheii, £E)r 
uistaJQce^ we see old apd worn out. dieibao^ 
cbees^ for the sake of gratifying a mew, anct 
detestable animal passion^ espousing youqg 
^and beautiful women ; and young, wom&if 
possessed of every external charm, saprL" 
feeing tbemselyes to these old letchers for* 
the sake of the wealth and splendour 

ft 

which surround them^ can we hesitate to 
determine that such unworthy incentives^ 
on both sides, must plunge the votaries of 
these ignoble motives into every species of 
wretchednessjwhich such conduct deserves? 
Though it will' be allowed, that those who 
voluntarily enter the state of matrimony^ 
from such base considerations, meet only 
the just punishment of their wicked folly, 
in the misery which they endure ; yet it 
must be confessed, that thqse who are for- 
ced into the married state under the same 
unhappy circumstances, istre deserving of 
the utmost pity. What words can de- 
scribe the guilt of those parents wiio,^ 
blinded by the splendour of riches and 
titles, force their unhappy offspring into 
embraces which they detest ! Certainly 
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those lilio afct in tlife cruel atid tyrslnnic^l 
ittaiHi^r>-do but fwrostitute fhdr cHilclreh 
m a legaS way^ and must be considered as 
iiigfaly instrumental in all the crimes which 
thej^ afterwards coiiiinit ; and even, at the 
"best, they must render the future life of 
Iherr child miserable. Poor, indeed, mast 
be the consolation ^hich a fether, pos- 
isessed of any feeling beyond that of ava- 
rice, can derive from the reflection that he 
has rendered his daughter rich, when he 
is compelled to behold, that in proportion 
as he has added to her external lustre, he 
has detracted from her internal comfort ; 
and that the very best which he can hope 
from his ill-connected scheme of aggrand- 
izement is, that she must drag on a 
wretched existence, surrounded bysPLEK- 
DiD MISERY. Should the sense of religion, 
happen to restrain her from violating the 
marriage vow, which, considering every 
circumstance, there is very little reaison 
to expect, she must mourn in secret ; and 
in the end, peiiiaps, sink heart-broken 
into a premature grave. 
' Such are the dreadful consequences of 
those unequal and ill sorted alliances, 
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which every day present themselves t9 
6ur observation in the manned World: 
and these consequences must ever flow 
from marriages entered into upon priu- 
copies, which . are equally a disgrace to 
that person who lays claim to the char 
racter of a christian^ or of iiny degree of 
jdelicacy or proper feeling, 

We have thus depicted the state of 
matrimony, when , entered into with im- 
^proper views, more agreeably to what we 
find it to be, than to what we would 
wish it to prove ; it is necessity and not 
inclination, which compels us to\ exhibit 
human nature in a degrading light The 
nature of our undertaking, compels us to 
£a.thom the depths of the dark and subtle 
vice adultery ; and when we have traced 
it to some of its principal sources^ we shall 
endeavour to apply a remedy. We shall 
here close this chapter, which has, for its 
object, the inquiry into some of those in- 
ducements which prevail upon mankind to 
enter into the married state. To set more 
worthy motives before men, and to offer 
some advice likely to contribute to ma^ 
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trimonial felicitj^ will be the subject of 
a future part of this work. We now pro- 
ceed, to consider in what manner it, fre- 
qnently , happens, that mariied persons 
behave themselves improperly towards 
€ach other. 
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CHAF-XI. 
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Conduct of the married lifa. 

That most intimate union of a man anc^ 
woman^ in the married state, where their 
persons and their interests are so blended 
together, that in a legal, moral, and poll-? 
tical light; they are considered to be the 
$ame, undoubtedly, requires the nicest care 
and attention jj on the one hand, to keep 
clear of the thousand dangers which en« 
compass that condition, and which, with-* 
out this care, must render it wretched ; 
aild, on the other, to secure all the advan*- 
tages lyhich are annexed to it, g.nd which, 
if, properly, cultivated, are capable of ren- 
dering mortals as happy as they can be in 
this imperfect state upon earth. We will, 
therefore, now proceed to take a short 
view of the general conduct of those who 
enter into this state. 

It has been often remarked, that no 
two conditions can be more opposite to 
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«ach other, than those of courtship and of 
matrimony; and the efects which they 
produce are as different as are the circum-» 
stances of the two conditions. In the 
former of these states, we have remarked^ 
that the man seems to give up his own 
opinions in complaisant deference to the 
woman, "who has made an impression on 
ktt heart : in the latter it, too frequently^ 
Sii^pens, tliat he seems to have determined 
to compensate himself for the submission 
ht has, unwittingly, paid to the woman^ 
during the seaaon of courtship, by exact- 
ing from her the most unlimited obedience 
to his will, BO long a» the union shall con- 
tinue. Whenever these very opposite lines 
of conduct take place, they are equally 
injudicious^ aind equally hostile to happi^^ 
iiess^, as a small degree of attention niay 
convince us* 

When two rational beings, a man and 
woman, determine, for good and sufficient 
reasons, to pass the recdainder of their 
joint lives in so close a connection as that 
of the fiuptial bond, tl^ey will, if guided, 
by nxaKims of prudence and discretioD^ 
study to conduct themselves in such a 
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manner as may best advance the mutual 
comfort and happiness of each otlier. la*^ 
deed this is, the only justifiable reason fo^ 
eitlier the one or the other of the parties^ 
entering into that state. Now it must be 
considered, that as they are, l>oth pf tbeoSi^ 
Keak and fallible beings, niany t}iing$ 
must, of necessity, arise in the course of 
this connection, which will require miitiiy^ 
forbearance, arid mutual charity; censer 
quently, they should neither o£ them b^ 
pbstinately attached to their own particur 
lar opinions; neither of them should r^r 
quire greater sacrifices than the other ca|k 
make with perfect: sat isf;action. No map 
of generosity, of good sense, or qf true d^ 
licacy, will require any woman |:o ma|^c 
such sacrifices of her judgment or under* 
standing as^ are degrading to a rational 
being ; but will exercise that superiority 
with which nature seems to have invested 
.him, with a kindness and gentleness which 
may ~ convince the woman, that affection, 
vand a desire to stdvance her happiness in 
conji^nctioh with his own, are the sole 
causes of the. opposition which he makes to 
her opinions. Such kind behaviour as 
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this will rivet the chains of affection on 
the female mind in the most pleasing mati?- 
nep;* and will make their mutual felicity 
* ;as durable a^ their existence! 

'It is a fact well deserving our very se- 
npus attention^ that if nature bath given 
*to the man greatfer depth and solidity of 
]uibderstanding than^ has been allotted to 
the wonian, the latter has received a com- 
pensation in that quickness and acuteness 
of intellect which is, frequently, of the 
most material advantage in the ordinary 
occurrences of life. The consideration, 
therefore, of the fallibility of all humaii 
beings, and of the many inadvertencies, 
ovepsights, aiid mistakes from which the 
most enlightened men are not, in the least, 
exempt, should impress the lesson of hu- 
mility on the mind of man ; and teach 
him to distrust his judgment, to think, 
moderately, of the- advantages which, in 
sojne respects, nature appears to have 
given him over the woman; and ever to 
be ready to avail himself of the advice of 
her whose interest is so intimately blended 
with his own. Let him treat; that tender 
and affectionate helpmate, which the Al- 
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mightjr hath provided to solace his sor^ 
rowSy and to share his joys^ as his equal ; 
, and l6t him not presume, at any time, ta 
treat her as his slave. < 

Should any one inquire^ whether thi*; be 
the general rule of conduct in the married 
worid> it must^ with pain and sorrow be 
confessed, that it is not: and to this ua^ 
wise conduct, perhaps, may be aittrifouted 
a large portion of that unhappiness wfaicb 
is so prevalent in the married world. 

The idea of the great superiority of the 
male, over the female, in respect to hodt]y 
strength, is too apt to be ea;tended Uh the 
mental powers, where that superiority is^ 
by no means, either so apparent or so 
real ; and this idea is, frequently^ and 
deeply impressed on the mihd^ of ud^ 
nerous men, who are very powerfully ioe* 
fiuenced by it, both in their sentiments 
and action^. Of those who exercise the 
power which they pqssess in an unjust or 
tyrannical mantier, it may be truly said^ 
that they do not deserve to be happy, but 
we have every reason to commiserate thd 

fate of those wretched women who ara 

' • . ' • ... 

destined to spend th^ir liv^ iirith sucl) 
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jpdorose partners. We have, already, ob- 
jMOrved, that frail and imperfect as the very 
best of men are, by the constitution of 
fth^r fallen nature, they have many things 
t6 be forgiven, not only by their Creator, 
Imt by their fellow-creatures, and, parti- 
ciutarly, in that close and intimate con-*^ 
iteotion of the married state. It is, there- 
Ibfe, the most unwise, as well as uncandid 
fiondw^t, for men. to act as if they were 
in&llible, and all wisdom were lodged with 
t^iem, e:%clusively ; and, under this false 
notion, to treat the partners of their for- 
tunes with a degree of negl6ct or contempt 
irhich they, by no nieans, deserve. In 
those populous and extensive countries in 
ihe east, where the woman is considered 
9S the mere instrument of animal gratifica- 
tion; and is looked on as the slave, and 
net as the equal, of man, connubial felicity 
and: parental affection must, , necessarily, 
be at a very low ebb. In England, how- 
^r, Irhere the general fashion is to treat 
women with the greatest possible respect, 
and where the dignity and worth of the 
female character is more justly appre^ 
pfftted thaa in any other country on earthy 
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society is carried to, its greatest degree -jfrf 
improvement^ and. domestic love and 
union^ together with the numberless tender 
dtxties of husband and wife» parents^ and 
childreB, brothers and sisters, wbich-flow 
iyom it, are improved and extended iora 
proportionate degree. Would to heaven 
that this picture of connubial felimjty 
cpuld^ with truth, be asserted tobq uni-^ 
versal; but alas! for the reasons whicb 
have been already set forth, we ate, fjfe* 
queutly, obliged to witness many inst^c^ 
of great misery in the married state> CTnen 
}n this country. 

There is one very general erfor in the- 
conduct of the married life, which is dcr 
serving of particulietr notice, as being the' 
fruitful source of the decay of nupti^ 
affection, and, in a proportionate dfgref5> 
of the increase of uuhappiness in that 
state. This is the indecorous custom of 
treating each other in |:oq familiar a man-^ 
ner; which, insensibly, slides into a dis- 
regard for those decencies of behaviour^" 
which should be ever retained in the mar- 
ried life. The proverb tells iis t-hat ** for 
miliarity breeds cootempt:" it ma^ b^ 
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^Euldedf disgust likewise between married 
.{^rsQns, unless the utmost care be used to 
ward. off the unwelcome intruder. There 
is a decorum of behaviour, which an hus- 
band and wif^ should ever preserve to-- 
wards each other, if they would jkeep 
alive that affection, which is essential^ to 
constitute felicity in that state. The very 
intimate terms upon which married perr-' 
*Qns livcj from the nature of their connec- 
tion, are very apt to betray them in to a 
conduct offensive against this decorum; 
for which reason they should guard 
against the smallest tendency to , it. 
Slovenliness of external appearance, par- 
tkularly, in a won^an^ is also offensive and 
disgusting in a high degree, and if indulged 
till: it becomes habitual, will, inevitably, 
lessen the affection of a husband, and, in 
no long space of time^ entirely extinguish 
it. Th^ct it requires more art and good 
•ense to keep alive the flame of love, than 
to excite it in the first instance, is a fact, 
.which will prove itself in a thousand in- 
stances ; and if' no art be used to accouj- 
plish this point, it will in a short time Ian* 
gaish and die^ ^That tbe married world, ia 
generaU '» ttm, apt to disregard personal 
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cleafiiiness^ and decorum of beitavioiti? oifi? 
towards another, h what we ffla^" ase^ju 
tain by a very sli^hrt degree of observation ; 
and from this we may date the deeay of 
nuptial affection, and the increase of iSm^ 
trimonial infelicity. 

Another great, yet common fault, which 
occurs in the married life, is the habit of 
contradicting, finding feult with, and using 
harsh and sometimes acrimonious expres- 
sions towards each other : an error, which 
cannot be guarded against with too qnich 
care. This pernicious habit is very apt to 
grow from small beginnings to an alarming 
height; and when arrived to this he^ht^ 
cannot be restrained, even by the presence 
of company . How often are we pained by 
witnessing acriiHonix)us altercations, and 
cruel and severe reflections, which mar* 
ried persons cast upon each other ; arising, 
sometimes, from the smallest difference in 
opinion on matters where it was of little 
consequence which of the parties was right ; 
and sometimes, even, when both of them 
are wrong. By such unpleasant bicker- 
ings, the pleasure of society is destroyed ; 
the minds of the contending parties are 
alienated from each other ; and dislike md 



WMkiftthy usurp the place of that a&ctioa 
wkk^ sh&vJd sabaitt between Hiem. To 
avoid these unpleasant consequences, mar-- 
pied' persons should be less tenacious of 
their own opinions ; and willing rather to 
give up^ the pointy than, by obstinately 
maintaining it^ diminish the comfort of 
<lieir friends, and detract from the happi- 
ness of each other. 

The married state, when two persons oi 
opposite habits, unsuitable years, and bad 
tempers, happen to come together, fre- 
quently turns out the most miserable con- 
dition that can be conceived : they seem, 
in such circumstance^, born to perplex 
and teaze one another, and often look for^ 
ward to the time when death shall sever 
the knot by which they are united, as the 
happiest event that can befal them. The 
experience of every person who has accus^ 
tomed himself k> behold the actions of 
mankind, with an observant eye, must have 
convinced him of the truth of this remark 
in a great variety of instances. But let it 
be remembered for the honour of the mar- 
ried state, and of human nature in general, 
that this bond is capable of conferring the 
greatest happiness which mortals can taste 
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on this side of the grave. When persons 
of suitable years and amiable dispositions^ 
of the same rank iri life; and whose cus- 
toms and habits have been nearly the^ame, 
enter into that alliance, with proper inten- 
tions and a sincere affection for each other^ 
founded upon virtae and cemented by mu- 
tual esteem, it is then calculated to add to 
their happiness, by alleviating the una-* 
voidable calamities, and doubling all the 
innocent enjoyments of life. It has fallen 
to the lot of the Author of these pages, iit 
the course of a life not entirely unobser-* 
vant of the customs and habits pf mankind^ 
to witness the greatest degree Of unhappi-*- 
ness, and the highest state of fehcity 
which the married state can confer ; and 
from that view he has drawn jthe remarks 
which have occurred in the early part of 
this chapter. ' 

We njay here conclude our remarks ori 
the conduct of the .married life, which if 
attended to, in proportion to the magni-^ 
tudeof their object, wilt be likely to add 
materially to the comforts and happiness 
. of that state; and proceed to the eonsidera-^ 
tion of the more immediate causes whidi 
lead to the crime of adultery. 
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CHAP. Xli. 



Adultery i 

Adultery, according to the law of 
England, is that violation of the marriage 
Vow by the Woman, when she proves Un- 
fiiithful to her husband's bed, by having 
cridiinstl conversation With another man* 
On this point, the law of Scotland, is said 
to differ materially from ours, Inasitiuch, 
as it *' secures to the wife the equal privi* 
lege of redress in cases of infidelity. With 
that which the husband enjoys ; which ad- 
Vantage, in this country, the iiian appears 
to, enjoy singly/' Now, whether this 
peculiarity of the Scottish law be desir- 
able of not j is a question which will admit 
of large inquiry; and is a point Upon 
which speculative men have ilot agreed t 
but, that the crime of adultery, ift a mar- 
lied woman, is deserving of the seVere cog- 
nizance of the law, Will hardly admit of 
dispute* It must be acknowledged, that 
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the offence of the man against the mar- 
riage vow, is, in a moral point of view, 
just as great as that of the woman, and for 
that reason y is deserving of as great a po- 
nishmeht in a future state ; and there can be 
little doubt, that this punishment will be in- 
flicted with the severity which it merits : 
but as the offence of the woman, who is 
ordained to produce issue, and to ;Continue 
families, *' works corruptioo of blood ;" it 
is a greater offence against society than 
that of the man, therefore, the ciyil law 
punishes her crime more severely than his. 
There is hardly any thing which varies 
more materially, than the customs of man- 
kind, respecting the intercourse between 
the different sexes. In the despotic coua- 
tries of the East^ men are permitted ta 
have as many wives as they please, or as 
their circumstances and riuik will permit. 
But this allowed polygamy,, as might be 
expected^ creates the most cruel and de^ 
spotic jealousy that cati be imagined. 
These women are imoiured in prisons^ 
called seraglios, where they are guarded bjr 
eunuchs, whose lives depend on their fi- 
delity in dischfu^ing the trust reposed in 
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them. In these spacious and splendid pri- 
sons, deprived of the natural privilege of 
rational beings, liberty, they are not per- 
mitted to behold the face of a man, and 
if one should happen to be introduced 
amongst them, death would be the punish- 
ment both of him and of the woman whd 
had ventured to prove unfaithfiil to her 
tyrannic 'lord. In Italy, on the contrary, 
;f we niay believe a modern traveller, the 
sexes associate together in the most free 
and unrestrained manner possible. . Ac- 
cording to this Writer, adultery of the 
most public kind is practised, without cen- 
sure from the complaisant husband, who 
thinks himself intitled to lise the same free- 
dom with other women, which he, so liber- 
ally, grants to his own wife. For a parti- 
cular account of the amazing corruption 
of manners in Italy at the present day, 
the reader is referred to Dr. Brooke's 
** Observations on the Cuitoms and M<tnfhers 
t>f Italy:' &c. p. ^^, 67, &c. 

The libertinism of the French, though 
always great, yet> in the increased degreti 
in which it is now practised, is a part of 
the new system of thiogs,/and a necessary 

o 2 
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consequence of the new pFinciples whichr 
have beeen lately introduced into tha* 
kingdom. ' These principles have been 
endeavoured, by every seducing art, to be 
transplanted into this island, and every 
diabolical illusion has been put in practice 
to force them, if possible, upon us. These 
persevering attempts have had, it must be 
owned, some partial effect, as may be per- 
ceived by the daily increasing number of 
causes for crim, con. which are brought 
into our courts of law : but yet they have 
not, thanks be to the providence of God, 
«it)rely beaten down every barrier of mo- 
rals, ^nd overthrown every palladium of 
female honour and virtue. On this point, 
that excellent writer, Mrs. Hannah More, 
speaks with such genuine good sense and 
truth, that the reader, it is imagined, will 
be glad to peruse the passage. *' Let us 
take comfort, these atrocious principles 
are not yet adopted into general practice. 
Though corruptions seem, with a confluent 
tide, to be pouring in upon us from every 
quarter, yet there is still left amongst us a 
<iiscriminating judgment; and clear and 
strongly marked distinctions between 
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light and wrong still subsist. While we 
"contrive to cherish this sanity of the mind, 
the case is not desperate. Though that 
crime always exhibits the most irrefra- 
gable proof of the dissoluteness of pub- 
lic manners; though that crime, whiqh 
eats iip order and virtue by the roots is, 
awfully, increasing, yet- thanks be to the 
«urviving eflScacy of religion — ^to the ope- 
ration of virtuous laws — and the energy 
and unshaken integrity with which these 
laws are now administered ; and most of 
aJ]^ perhaps, to a standard of morals, which 
trontinues in force when the principles 
which sanctioned it are no more ; — this 
crime, in the female sex, at least, is still 
held in just abhorrence : if it be com-* 
mitted it is not justified ; M^e do not yet 
affect to palliate its turpitude ; as yet it 
hides its abhorred head in lurking privacy ; 
and reprobation, hitherto, follows its pub* 
licity/' Vol. I. p. 51. 

Though, for the reasons assigned by 
this writer, our case may not be considered 
as desperate, yet, as the fascinating power 
of vice is known to all who have investi-* 
gated human nature attentively., we cannot 
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be too much on pur guard against it. There 
h a gradation in vice, which advances 
upon us, step by step, from the smallest 
beginnings^ until it arrive^ at Ij^t, at the 
very height of wickedness ; and the zwr 
fully increasing one which is the subject qf 
pur present inquiry, demands the utmost 
jefForts of all good men to stem its torrent, 
and to prevent us from being oyerwhelmecj 
like our Gallic and Italian neighbours. 

To effect thiii very desirable end, it will 
be of essential use, to investigate the 
moving cause to the crime of adultery, so 
fatally prevalent in this age ajid commur 
nity. 

Harsh then as the opinion may at first sight 
appear, yet as truth must be regarded above 
every consideration; and, as the opinion will 
not affect the worthy part of the sex, but 
will only shew the unworthy individuals in 
their true light ; we are compelled to say, 
that from the most accurate observation 
of the manners and customs of the world, 
it will appear, that for one man who may 
properly be called a seducer, ten may, with 
justice, be said to be seduced. The truth of 
this observation will appear from theincon- 
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Irorettible fitct^ that it must be from en- 
couragement of some kind or another^ that 
«oy man, let his audacity or pnjhciples be 
vb%t they may, can summon sufficient' 
^fontery to make a libertine-proposal to a 
married woman ; since those who entertain 
a proper sense of the dignity of the female 
character* will always consider it as the 
greatest insult that can be offered to them. 
This truth cannot, perhaps, be. better ex- 
V pressed, than in the words of the . late Dr. 
Moore. 

** A woman,*' says he, '* by her man* 
ner, by her looks, and by a thousand simi- 
lar manoBuvres, can express her inclina- 
tions as well as by words ^ when these arp 
dir^ted, by a lady, to any particular man, 
before he speaks of love, she must be con- 
sidisred as the aggressor ; for, without such 
encouragement, a man of discernment 
would never venture to address her on the 
subject/' And in another part of the same 
work, the sara^ idea is expressed in lan- 
guage very little differing from the above. 
As this opinion must approve itself to 
tmprejudiced reason, it will receive con- 
4irmatioD from the following argument. 
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^' The moment a man mentions his lord 
to a married woman, she cannot but 866 
his driftJIiidfter which, if she permit hini 
to continue or renew the subject, what 
construction can be made, but that it is 
agreeable to her. The same observation 
holds good when a married man talks of 
love to an unmarried woman : if she be 
not a child or an idiot, she must know 
that he ' cannot mean honourable love ; 
she must know what he really does mean : 
apd she, who allows herself to be led, 
though by a circuitous path, to the point 
she has in her eye, cannot be said to J>e 
seduced ; unless it is thought that a wo*p 
man may be seduced without being de-«- 
ceived/* — (Moore's Mordaunt, Vol. I. 
p. 108.) 

The light and dissipated manners of our 
paodern females, coupled with the very iup 
decent style of dress which has been the 
fashion for several years past, gives the 
first signal, to the unprincipled libertine, 
of the inward disposition of their minda. 
Finding his addresses not discouraged, Ije 
proceeds,^ like an experienced engineer, to 
S3.p the foundation of virtue, untile %| 
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length, he accomplishes the object which 
he has in view. This is the almost uniform 
progress of the numberless crim. con. af- 
^Eurs wbich so abound amongst us. Some- 
times, jSerbaps, a very bold dame, who is 
coupled to a very mild or a very weak help- 
mate, may be better subdued by storm, 
but the for greater number require more 
regular and gradual approaches, and, at 
the least, demand of their paramour to 
furnish them with some colourable pre- 
text for the wickedness which they have 
predetermined to commit. On such oc- 
casions, the devil is seldom deficient in 
suggesting arguments sufficient, for the 
moment, to lull asleep the conscience of 
the sinning parties, and, in the dear d6^ 
lights of stolen love, makes them either 
forgetful or regardless of the future conse- 
quences of their illicit commerce- But 
£his arch deceiver will be sure to betray 
them at the last. For, having, by small 
degrees, drawn them on to the utmost 
height of wickedness, he, in the end, takes 
care that, by some petty and insignificant 
instrument, they shall fcffe detected and 
p^pase^ to the punishment and contempt 
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of man; and, he only waits for the hour 
of death, to drag their miserable souls to 
eternal torments. Read this, ye married 
dames, who, for a moment, allow a dist^ 
honourable and licentious thought to enter 
your hearts: read it-^reflect on it— and 
tremble ! ! 

Female libertinism, especially of married 
women, is, beyond controversy, the cry- 
ing sin of these eventful times : but in the 
degree of its atrocity, and in the ill conse*- 
qufences which it produces to others, the 
incontinency of single and married wo- 
men, bears no sort of comparison. It is 
in unison with the design of this work, to 
take a cursory view of them both. 

With regard to the unhappy deviation 
of a single woman from the path of virtue, 
how often does it happen that, confiding 
in the honour and rectitude of him who 
hath obtained possession of her virgin 
heart, in an unguarded moment she has 
been betrayed to disgrace and ruin. On 
such an occasion, ' a thousand alleviating 
circumstances might be suggested by this 
candid and generous mind, which would 
cgreatly detract from the ci iniinality of tfaf 
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acl ; and would lessen that degree of odium 
which the malignant world is too apt to 
throw, indiscriminately, upon the erring 
female. How frequently does Satan as- 
same the appearance of an angel of light, 
the more effectually to carry on the pur- 
poses of his dark designs ; and, how often 
do wicked men, those powerful instru- 
ments of his designs, assume the same dis- 
guise for the like purposes. May not un- 
suspecting innocence and virtuous love be, 
perhaps, betrayed, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, by men of this description ; the 
strong feelings of human nature, and the 
:?irts of a deceitful betrayer co-operating 
together to effect the atrocious deed ? That 
tl)is is likely to happen, in some instances, 
no one can possibly deny, that it really 
has come to pass, in many cases, we have 
the niost certajin and undoubted evidence. 
With palliating circumstances of this de- 
scription, good nature would willingly 
draw the yeil of forgiveness over the once 
erring votary of virtue ; and Charity, that 
queen of virtues, in the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, would *' not be extreme to mark 
what is done amiss." But, alas ! how very 
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widely from this amiable conduct does the 
indiscriminating world generally judge of 
this very delicate aberration ! It is worth 
our wh^le to bear what that amiable and 
feeling poet. Goldsmith, says on such an 
occasion as this : — 

^* When lovely womair stoops to folly, 
*' And findS) too late, that men betray, 

" What charm can cure her melancholy, 
" What art can wash her gyilt away ? 

*' The only art her guilt to cover, 

" And hide her shame from every eye, 
*' To give repentance to her lover, 
*^^' And wring his bosom — is to die !" 

Far, very far is it from the Author's de- 
sign to attempt, for an instant, to be the 
advocate for vice : he is only pleading the 
cause of injured innocence, and endeavour^ 
ing to shew how far less atrocious is, the 
single error, from the path of virtue, in an 
unmarried female, than it is in one who 
has entered info the ^acred engagement of. 
matrimony. The crime of incontinency 
is less in the unmarried than in - the 
married female, if we consider it with re- 
spect to the injury which it brings upon 
pthers. If they both stand nearly on the 
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i^me grounds, with regard to the injury 
done to the honour of a femily, and the 
feelings of parents and other near relations 
ill life, yet the former does not, Hke the 
latter, involve an husband and children in 
disgrace and misery by her misconduct. 

Let U3 reflect on the case of a married 
woman who ventures to swerve from the 
path of virtue. , 

The married female libertine, unlike 
the other case, always sins with her eyes 
open ; and in no case, whatsoever, can she 
possibly plead that she has been betrayed 
or deceived. The woman who has once 
plighted her troth to her husband at the 
altar, can never ^forget the delicate situa- 
tion in wiiich she stands, and the solemn 
nature of the oath which she there, volun- 
tarily, took to be faithful to that husband 
during the continuance of their joint lives. 
The vicious propensities of her heart may 
induce her to overlook this solemn en- 
gagement, but to forget it is, absolutely, 
impossible. Whenever a libertinous thought 
arises in the heart of a married woman, 
the conviction must, instantaneously, recur 
to her, that, if carried into execution, she 
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Will, by such an act, violate the stipula- 
tions of the marriage covenant — ^ruin, for 
everj her own happiness and peace of mind 
-and plant daggers in the heart of him 
who had selected her from all the world to 
be the partner, and sharer of his fortunes?. 
Reflections of this nature cleave so 
firmly to the minds of All females, that it 
is as impossible to forget them, as it is to 
forget their own existence : and, as the 
full completion of the act of adultery re- 
quires a combination of time, opportunity, 
contrivance, and much cool ami serious 
thought, profligate and abandoned in the 
highest degree must that woman be, wh® 
determines tO' commit it. In vain it is 
pleaded^ in extenuation, that a husband's 
ill-temper or cruelty has driven the suffer- 
ing wife to commit it. In viain it is as- 
serted that, by the law of retaliation, the 
wife that is deserted by her husband for 
the arms of another, has a right to solace 
herself, for that desertion, with another 
man. * From the effects of ill-usage and ill- 
temper, when become intolerable, a wo- 
man is sheltered by fair application to the 
laws of her country, which, in such cases,. 
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will gra^nt separate maintenance, and sepa- 
ration also from bed and board : but with 
respect to retaliating the injury of a pro* 
fligate husband, by copying his example, 
the laws of honour and conscience, the de- 
licacy and innate modesty which is a con- 
stituent part of the female chai^acter^ abso- 
lutely, forbid it. 

Wide, very wide, therefore,, is the dis- 
tinction betwixt the fall of the unmarried 
and the married female ; since many grains 
of allowance may be made for the former, 
btut seldom or never can the slightest ex- 
cuse be urged in favor of the latter. For- 
asmuch then, as an excess of virtuous affec- 
tion, misplaced on an undeserving object, 
may sometimes betray the former, and 
the disgrace affects herself only, without 
bringing misery on an husband and chil- 
dren, we see her crime in a far less atro- 
cious point of view : but since the latter 
must, always, sin wilfully, coolly, delibe- 
rately, in defiance of solemn vows of con- 
stancy andof truth,and involves the happi- 
ness of a husband and children in disgrace 
and ruin, and, besides all this, by the force 
of a bad example, does incalculable mis- 
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chief to society at large ; .therefore we coii* 
elude, that the guilt and infamy of a mar-^ 
tied female libertine is incomparably great- 
er than that of one who is unmarried* 

We shall next proceed to consider the 
remedies which have, at different times, 
been applied for the cure of adultery ; and 
the best mode to prevent its future pro- 
gress. 
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CHAP. Xlli; 

Punishments of this Crinie, aiid the most pr^ 
bable means of diminishing it. 

Iti the philosophic history of man, no- 
thing can be more surprising than the 
very diflferent estimation in which the fe- 
male character has been held by different 
nations^ and the various customs which 
have obtained respecting them. But, there 
is no particular, which has been subject to 
greater variety, than the opinion in which 
female chastity has been held, by different 
. people, throughout the vast extent of the 
terraqueous globe which we inhabit. It 
may^ without exaggeration ^ be affirmed ^ 
that the local situation of the antipodes, is 
not more opposite on the earth than are 
the varieties of opinion on this subject. 

If we may credit the report which cir- 
cumnavigators give us of the. customs 
of some islands, the women were offered to 
the embraces of the sailors who visited 
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them, and, to decline this very 
nary offer, was considered as the greatest , 
insult which could be put upon them. In 
the polished countries of ynodern Europe, 
particularly, in the soft and luxurious 
regions of Italy, female chastity appears 
also to be held in no very high estimaticHi* 
The married women, it is said, are usually 
attended by male Cicesbio's, who have 
access to them as freely as their husbands, 
and who, in\^riably, attend them in every 
public place ; whilst the husband, on such 
occasions, is treated with a degree Qf dis- 
tant civility* in other countries^ shewn^ 
usually, to a mere common acquaintance* 
On the contrary, it is well known, that 
the jealous Turks, M^hose laws allow them 
to indulge in a plufjtlity of wives, immure 
them in seraglios, where they are con- 
stantly guarded by watchful eunuchs, and 
are never permitted to behold the face of 
any man, but the jealous tyrant wliQmo^ 
V nopolizes the most charming and accoiQ* 
plished females in thes^. dreary abod^^ of 
wretchedness and irremediable woe; and 
if any of the unhappy beings^^ are detected 
in infidelity to their lords, the lijfe Q^thi^ 
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frail female, and that of her paramotir, 
would be instantly sacrificed to his resent- 
ment. The jealous cares also of the Chi- 
nese, with respect to their women, are too 
well known to make it necessary to ena-' 
merate them in this place. 

To us, who live in countries removed at 
an equal distance from the two extremes, 
these ' accounts can afford only matter of 
curious speculation, but can neither influ- 
ence our opinions nor bias our conduct. 
We may wonder, at that stupid insensi- 
bility to the want of chastity of the fe- 
males in one part of the world, which iap- 
pears to per\'ade the different ranks of the 
male sex, and we may reprobate, as loudly 
as we please, the jealous tyranny which 
they exercise over the weaker sex in other 
regions of the earth : but, we can only 
form our sentiments on this momentous 
point, from the customs and manners 
which prevail in our own country. 

It is a fact, which redounds not less to 
the glory of the male, than it is happy for 
the other sex, that, in no part of the 
known world, is the dignity and worth of 
the female character, more justly appre-^ 
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ciated than in this island ; and in no part 
.of the habitable world, is the weaker sex 
. treated with so much delicacy and tender 
affection, as they experience in these re- 
gions. In pursuance of the dictates of 
nature and uncorrupted reason, chastity is 
esteemed, universally, the brightest gem 
which can adorn the female character. 
Possessed of this jewel, the poorest female, 
in the realm, is regarded with a high de- 
gree of reverence and respect by every in- 
dividual in whose bosom virtue and good- 
ness hold a place : without it, the moat 
exalted or titled female is in reality an 
object of contempt. Such are the senti- 
ments which generally prevail through 
the populous and extensive empire of 
Great Britain. 

Until about the middle of the last centu- 
ry, adultery was a crime of very rare occur- 
rence : and when it did come before tlw 
tribunal of public justice, it was regarded 
with a mixture of sorrow, of surprise, and 
of indignation. About the same period, 
the licentious and immoral philosophy, 
which we have noted in a former part of 
this work, began to obtain a footing in 
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this island, and the .unfortunate conse- 
quence was, that the female sex were gra- 
dually drawn aside from that exemplary 
purity of character, which hitherto had 
distinguished them from the whole world. 
The several other causes which haye been 
enumerated in the progress of this work, 
operating in conjunction with this be- 
witching philosophy, introduced a corre- 
sponding coi'ruption of morals; and, for 
some years past, the crime of unfaithful- 
nese to the marriage bed, has arrived to a 
very alarming height. 

To stem the torrentpf this overwhelm- 
ing corruption, various methods have been 
tried. Penal laws have been enacted : and 
the ingenuity of legislators has been exer- 
cised, in inventing modes of lessening this 
crime, by the quantum and variety of pu- 
nishment, which awaited the perpetrators 
of it. It is a matter of very considerable 
importance, in such an investigation as 
this, to determine, as nearly as possible, 
how far this method has been or is likely 
to be effectual in compassing the object 
which it was intended to effect. 

There are several countries xnentiooed 
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in histdry, and some, as we have just obr 
served, where death is the punishment an-r 
nexed to this crime ; and our own laws, so 
for favour the acute feelings of an injured 
husband that, if he should happen to der 
jtect the adulterer, in the very commission 
of his crime, and in the moment of irrita- 
tion should deprive him of Ijfe, the law 
does not consider this as murder, but gives 
it the softer appellation of manslaughter^p 
and the life of the injured party is not forr 
feited. 

' In former periods of our own historyi 
the punishments for this heinous crime 
]bave beep very severe : bufc in thqsiB times^ 
when alnaost eyery offence was commutec} 
for money, pecuniary mplcts wereiuiposed 
pn the adulterer^ as a compensation tp the 
iiijured party. This is the exact state of 
the affair at the present day. That this 
mode of punishing the adulterer is neithfer 
satisfactory to the injured husband, nor 
yet available to the prevention of this 
crime, the yearly increasing number of 
jiivprces proves in the most undeniable 
manner : but, that some mode of personiai.1: 
punishment of the offending prrties migjht. 
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if judicibusly applied, have a more de- 
dsive effect, is, certainl;|r, a very pro- 
bable eonjecture. The particular species 
6f punishmeqt which might be most likely 
to effect this desirable end, is a point 
which very well deserves our most serious 
inquiry. 

In the year 1800, a bill was brought 
into Parliament to prevent and punish the 
ilriffle of adultery ; it contained some salu- 
tary provisions, likely enough to have 
put a check at least, on this increasing 
evil. It contained, however, a clause to 
prevent the adulterer and adulteress from 
intermai?rying with each other on the 
divorce of the adulteress bv the legislature 
of the realm. This bill caused very great 
division of sentiment in the House, and 
was, finally, lost in the House of Lords. 
Since that period, the legislature has not 
interfered, but quietly^ permitted the pre- 
sent very imperfect laws, respecting adul- 
tery, to remain the same as before the 
bill was introduced • 

In the year VBOl, a little pamphlet was 
published, intitledi ^ vvrtiM s'acra," 
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&c. and the author hayhig inye5tigatt4 
the subject of marriage and divorpe, re- 
commended, as a means of putting a check 
on the crime of adultery, the revival of the 
ancient penalties against the sieducer ; 
§ome of which were confessedly very 
severe. 

There was, however, a very well written 
and sensible littlp tract, published a year 
or two before this, intitled, ^' Thoughts 
on Marriage and Criminal Conyersfttion,*^ 
&c. wherein the author specifically points 
out a punishment for the seducer of a 
married^ woman, which, perhaps, might 
have some influence in preventing the, now^, 
so frequent recurrence of this crime. This 
author, justly, considering pecuniary ^nes 
as totally inadequate to the end for which 
they were imposed : 'and judging that, in 
many instances, this crime springs from 
vanity, added to the impurp thoughts 
which beauty inspires, recommends such a 
punishment as may effectually cut off every 
pretence of vanity from the adulterer, yiz. 
*f a confinement . for a limited time in 
Newgate, or any other jail in the king-r 
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<3om, with, or without, pecuniary mulct/* 
In some cases, he even advises *' the 
pillory, as a proper addition to this sen- 
tence. 

With respect to the punishment whidk 
it would be proper to inflict on the adul- 
teress, the author of *' Nuptice Sacrat'* 
advises such an one as, ** while it kept at a 
distance the enemies of her virtue, might 
^press a salqtary lesson on her own mind, 
viz. the loss of fortune, and an oflicial in- 
spection of her moral conduct/' 

These suggestions are^ undoubtedly, de-r 
serving of the highest consideration, and, 
as hints for some mode of stemming the 
progress of this, increasing evil, are worthy 
qf being investigated by the members of 
the British legislature, It may be thought, 
l?y sqnje persons, and perhaps the idea is not 
altogether without foundation, that, wfien 
a loose rein is given to the bad passions 
of the human ipind, and no considerations 
of morality or religion qtre found sufficient 
to check them, the imposition of severe 
pains and penalties are, indispensibly, 
{({ecessary, Jo prevent them ^from oyer-^ 
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turning the very peace and common seen^ 
rity of society. 

We are ready to allow the cogency of 
this argument, and to grant as miiich force- 
to it as it can justly claim. Severe penal- 
ties must, doubtless, operate^ to prevent 
any crime from v obtaining an overwhelm- 
ing influence ; and for this reason we 
should be extremely glad to see the legis- 
lature, immediately, adopt some sort of 
punishment in this case, not very remote 
from those which we have quoted, with 
approbation, above. Nay, we will even 
'advance a step farther, and confess our. 
conviction, that, unless some such con- 
troul be speedily resorted to, the pre- 
sent depraved state of public morals will 
quickly increase to a very alarming" 
height ; and the consequences will be of Bo 
dreadful a nature, as no sagacity can, fully, 
foresee. 

It is allowed, then, that punishments of 
the nature of those suggested, or, indeed, 
of any other that can be thought of by the 
wit of man, may be useful to put a partial 
check on this crime ; but we cannot thinly 
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that they alone will be efficacious in dimi- 
nishing it in any very considerable degree ; 
much less do we imagine they can operate 
to destroy it entirely. The accomplish- 
metit of this very desirable object must be 
by slow and gradual steps ; and time alone, 
with an attention to the plan hereafter 
suggested, it is imagined, will be able to 
effect it. 

In the foregoing pages, the most promi- 
nent of the several concnr ring causes which 
tend to foster and increase the prevailing 
corruption, have been largely entered into. 
It is not without the greatest reason that 
the matter has been discussed so much in 
detail ; since, unless the evil be probed to 
th6 very bottom, all partial investigation 
pf it would be nugatory; and the time of 
the Author and of his readers would be 
jentirely thrown away. We may, there- 
fore, venture to hazard an opinion, that it 
fs only by avoiding those errors which 
.are so fully laid open in the course of this 
■}¥ork, that we can hope to escape the dan- 
ger which flows from so many sources 
jjpon us, and regain that purity of ^ 
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character which formerly distingumhed 
our ancestors in this island. 

In the following chapter will be brought 
under review the heads of what has been 
previously advanced, ^and a few useful re- 
flections deduced from the whole. 
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: CHAP. XIV. 

V Recapitulation ; and conciuiion. 

When any subject of literary investiga- 
tion has been treated in a methodical and 
regular manner, it generally proves use- 
ful, for the purpose of more deeply im- 
pressing it on the reader's mind, to bring, 
into one single point of view, the various 
topics which have been discussed at large. 
It is for the purpose of effecting this de- 
sirable end that we now retrace the heads 
of what has been advanced : and it is to be 
hoped, that the effect will be such as may 
naturally be expected from it. 

In an inquiry of the nature of that which 
has here occupied the reader's attention, 
the theory of the passions, and the effects 
they are capable of producing ih the world, 
ought to be competently understood. For 
thLs reason, in the introductory chapter, 
was noticed, the power which they possess 
of adding to the happiness of mankind. 
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wiien kept within the controul erf" reason 
and religion ; and how they are calculated 
to render mankind miserable when set at 
liberty from these just restraints. In par-^ 
ticular, we have remarked how this obser- 
vation applies to that universal passiun 
which attracts, in so powerful a manner, 
the different sexes towards each other. In 
this chapter, we have slightly glanced at 
the departed ages of chivalry, when love 
find honour were considered as the same : 
and we have observed the sad reverae of the 
scene which the customs of modern times 
hold forth to our view. Whilst lamenting 
the dreadful corrnption of the times in 
which we live, we have noticed the wondei». 
ful effects of, the example of the higher classes 
of the community, and liave remarked Ui 
extremely bad conduct of some ot 
who occupy that station in this couuti 
the last place we have called uponi 
individual, who has the good of 
and the happiness of his fetlow-cj 
at heart, to exert himself stn 
both by- precept and example, to 
torrent of the prevailing corrui 
manners in these kingdoms. 
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the goodness and impartiality, as well as 
the justice of the Creator, in the dispensa* 
tion of rewards and punishments, annexed 
to the condition of trial in which we are 
placed upon earth ; by shewing that he 
has provided us with arms, sufficiently 
powerful, to withstand the assaults of our 
spiritual adversary, if we will but make a 
proper use of them : and we have endea- 
voured to explain the nature of those 
means of safety, which have been dispensed 
to us. 

After delineating the means by which 
the general corruption of our nature was 
eflfected, iii the third chapter,, we have 
proceeded to^ investigate the particular 
causes which are ^ most likely to make us 
a prey to the power of temptation. We 
have commented, with just severity, on the 
pernicious and unnatural custom of pa-* 
tents sending their children to wet nurses 
in the country, by which means a train of 
bad consequences are entailed on the un-* 
happy children thus abandoned by their 
natural parents ; and which no after care 
in the future periods of their lives, can 
either atone for or com pensate . From this^ 
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consideration mothers ai'e conjured, when- 
ever circumstances will permit them so to 
do, on no account whatever to deprive 
their offspring of that natural and genial 
current which, in healthy parents, is pro- 
duced in great abundance ; and which rea^ 
son assures us must be better adapted to 
the constitution of the infant than any 
substitute wfiich can be provided. After 
duly impressing this opinion on the rea- 
der's mind, we have proceeded to notice 
the amazing power of example on the 
minds of children during the early periods^ 
of their lives ; whence we have deduced 
the necessity of a good example being 
placed before them, both by the parents 
and domestics of the family. Other dan- 
gers likewise, to which the tender years of 
children are peculiarly e:!^)osed, are com- 
mented on, and explained in the concluding 
part of this chapter. 

In the fourth chapter has been consi- 
dered the ill effects which too commotily 
proceed from the modern system of female 
education ; and the many evil consequences 
which flow from the bad customs adopted 
in the numerous boarding-schools for 
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young ladies wliich swarm all over the 
kingdom. In discussing this subject we 
have inquired, whether mothers be or be 
not best qualified to instruct their female 
offspring ; and we have not only investi- 
gated tiie subject of public and private 
education, but have ventured to suggest, 
under what peculiar circumstances tlie one 
should be preferred to the other. 

The education of the young lady being 
completed, she begins to act her part on 
the grand theatre of human life, in a 
higher or lower station, according as she 
may have been placed by the wisdom and 
providence of the Supreme Being, In the 
fifth chapter, therefore, we take a view of 
the more extended causes of corruption 
which now begin to present themselves, 
and which, too frequently, overpower, with 
their bewitching wiles, the young female 
who ventures to listen to them. 

The numerous sources of corruption 
which flow from tlie pernicious customs 
and fashions of the times wherein we live, 
are pointed out, and the reader is fore^ 
warned to avoid them. The first danger 
to which females are exposed, ariseii from 
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the custom of introducing them so early 
into life^ before judgment or reason can be 
at all matured, and can enable them to dis- 
cern the manifold dangers by which they 
are surrounded, The opinions of some 
celebrated writers are quoted to strengthen 
this argument. The* seductive power of 
that vortex of dissipation and pleasure! 
into which the young female is thus early 
drawn is remarked, with the effects which 
it, in general, very soon produces on the 
minds and bodies of those who are within 

• • • 

the influence of it. The bad effect which 
the indecent mode of female attire must 
have on the minds of the wearer, ,is no- 
ticed in this place : and the fashionable 
custom of painting, now almost universally 
adopted in the great world, is also pointed 
out with due severity. The general ill- 
effects of the intemperate passion for thea- 
trical exhibition, in the present depraved 
state of the stage, is not forgotten ; and ^ 
the debilitating effects of novels and highly 
wrought romances are noticed in this part 
of the chapter. In (the last place, the 
pernicious influence ojf that senseless and 
Unmeaning gallantry of modern young 
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men, and the flattery and delusion with 
which they address the females on all oc- 
casions, are brought into review. 

In the sixth chapter we have a view of 
the modern infidel philosophy ^ which,, as it is 
the scandal and disgrace of tb age in 
which we live, so is it Hkely, unless proper 
antidotes are applied to it, to cause the 
overthrow of these kingdoms, as it for- 
merly did of the ancient and flourishing 
kingdoms of Greece and Rome- We have 
here observed, that the originality which 
the propagators of this philosophy aim at 
in their tenets, does not, in reality, belong 
to them, since they have derived it from 
others, who did but themselves borrow it 
from preceding infidels. In this part we 
have slightly noticed the leading princi- 
ples of Epicurus and Lucretius; and 
thence have proceeded to the seductive 
tenets of modern infidels, who have drawn 
their opinions from that school. From 
the host of modern infidels we have noticed 
some of the most impious dogmas of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Hume, and 
Lord Bolingbroke ; and the picture which 
Ire have givep of them, ia sufficient to dis-^ 
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gust any mind wherein virtue or morality 
have an habitation. The mode of pro- 
pagating these opinions by the press, has 
been duly noticed, and the various vehi- 
cles of novels, histories, and dramatic com- 
positions, resorted to for the purpose of 
effecting this grand scheme. In all these 
different line^ of writing, we have pointed 
out a few of the most pernicious, as spe- 
cimens of what engines have been employ- 
ed to corrupt the minds of the unwary ; 
and mentioned one novel which has been 
written expressly to expose the dangerous 
principles of this deceitful philosophy. 
The true reason for the revival of these 
seductive opinions, has been attempted to 
be given — their dangerous effects have been 
fihewn — and good men have been called on 
to resist them with all their power. 

Considering the extreme danger which 
may arise from the two popular dramas of 
Pizarro and The Stranger, the seventh 
chapter has been expressly dedicated to the 
exposure of them in their true colours. 
We have here noticed some of the occur- 
rences which caused the first of , these 
dramas to become popular, from a few of 
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the sentiments contained in them happen^ 
ing to suit the features of tlie times ; an4 
thence have proceeded to analyze the plan 
and general design of these two plays. The 
tendency of the character of Elvira in 
Pizarro, and of Eurelia in The Stranger, 
has been placed in a proper point of view, 
and the public has been guarded against 
the danger which accompanies the frer 
quent contemplation of such seducing re-? 
presentations of unchastity in unmarried 
and married females. 

From investigating the tendency of these 
two popular dramas, we have proceeded^^ 
in the eighth chapter, to inquire into the 
life and writings of the celebrated Mrs.. 
Wolstoncroft Godwin, the eccentric aur 
thoress of *^ The Wrongs of Woman" and 
several literary productions ; and an opi- 
nion has been formed, on the report of her 
life and actions, by her husband, Mr- 
Godwin, whose evident partiality to her 
memory, places his narrative above the 
imputation of desiring to cast a dark shade 
on her character, however the facts which 
he relates may have the effect of such ai^* 
impression on the reader's mind. It will 
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here be found, that, greatly as Mrs, God- 
win decried the institution of marriage, 
she was indebted to it for all the happiness 
which she tasted on this side the grave : 
and that the principle of unrestrained 
-commerce between the sexes, which she 
conceived to be the most eligible plan of 
human society, brought upon her, in her 
connection with Mr. Imlay, such a load 
of wretchedness, as made her twice at- 
tempt to destroy herself. A lesson, this, 
which speaks more than volumes coul^ 
wy ! I 

In the ninth chapter are seen the vari- 
ous kinds of deception which the different 
#exes impose upon each other in the affair 
of courtship ; and how little of the real 
character and disposition, as this is now 
managed, can be found out during that 
season. 

The important point of marriage oc- 
cupies tlie tenth chapter ; and the subject 
is considered, in all its bearings, with that 
minuteness to which it is justly entitled. 
The improper motives which, too frequent- 
ly, unite together persons whose manners 
.and dispositions are perfectly discordant. 
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men, and the flattery and delusion with 
which they address the females on all oc- 
casions, are brought into review. 

In the sixth chapter we have a view of 
the modern mjidel philosophy y which,, as it is 
the scandal and disgrace of tb age in 
which we live, so is it hkely, unless proper 
antidotes are applied to it, to cause the 
overthrow of these kingdoms, as it for- 
merly did of the ancient and flourishing 
kingdoms of Greece and Rome. We have 
here observed, that the originality which 
the propagators of this philosophy aim at 
in their tenets, does not, in reality, belong 
to them, since they have derived it from 
others, who did but themselves borrow it 
from preceding infidels. In this part we 
have slightly noticed the leading princi- 
ples of Epicurus and Lucretius; and 
thence have proceeded to the seductive 
tenets of modern infidels, who have drawn 
their opinions from that school. Frona 
the host of modern infidels we have noticed 
some of the most impious dogmas of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Hume, and 
Lord Bolingbroke ; and the picture which 
We have given of them, ia sufficient to dis-^ 
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gust any mind wherein virtue or morality 
have an habitation. The mode of pro- 
pagating these opinions by the press, has 
been duly noticed, and the various vehi- 
cles of novels, histories, and dramatic com- 
positions, resorted to for the purpose of 
effecting this grand scheme. In all these 
different line^ of writing, we have pointed 
out a few of the most pernicious, as spe- 
cimens of what engines have been employ- 
ed to corrupt the minds of the unwary ; 
and mentioned one novel which has been 
written expressly to expose the dangerous 
principles of this deceitful philosophy. 
The true reason for the revival of these 
seductive opinions, has been attempted to 
be given — their dangerous effects have been 
ahewn — ^and good men have been called on 
to resist them with all their power. 

Considering the extreme danger which 
may arise from the two popular dramas of 
Pizarro and The Stranger, the seventh 
chapter has been expressly dedicated to the 
exposure of them in their true colours. 
We have here noticed some of the occur- 
rences which caused the first of . these 
dramas to become popular, from a few of 
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has b6en pointed out in the early part of 
the work. 

To this prime cause of the corruption 
which prevails in the world, must be add- 
ed, the various incentives to evil, derived 
from boarding-schools, as they are now 
conducted ; and, to escape some of these 
dangers, a method has been suggested, in 
the chapter which treats on this subject. 

The thousand dangers which arise from 
the bad customs and manners of the pre- 
sent times — the deceits which are mutu- 
ally practised in the affair of courtship — 
the conduct of married parties, one towards 
each other — and the too frequent ill conse- 
quences of all these causes operating to- 
gether, have been distinctly inquired into, 
and deserve the most serious reflection of 
every individual, and particularly of those 
who, as parents or teachers, have a more 
than usual influence on the manners of the 
rising generation. 

After having inquired into the subject 
of adultery, and the several punishments 
which have been adopted to check its 
progress, it has been concluded, that this 
alone can scarcely be hoped to diminish it 
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|n any considerable degree. The reason of 
this is not very difficvilt to be assigned ; 
for while so raany predisposing causes, as 
have been enumerated, exist, in all their 
vigour, punishments, of any kind, must 
prove inadequate to counteract them^ 
Effectually, to obtain this much desired 
object, these causes must be removed, and 
the evil will then cease ; all other plans 
must fail of procuring the reformation 
which we so much want. 
. The example set by the higher class of 
the community, is of the very first import- 
ance in ameliorating public iijorals, in dis- 
countenancing Vice, and in 'exalting Vir- 
tue to her just dignity. Let, then, this 
class of society contribute their quota to 
the much desired reformation ; and the in- 
fluence of their conduct will, instantly, 
extend itself downwards, and produce the 
most happy effects. Instead of receiving 
into society the married female, who has 
violated her connubial vows, and brought 
piisery upon a husband, and disgrace upon 
her children ; let her be excluded, for ever, 
from the rank where, heretofore, she was 
freated with that respect due only to vir-r 
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tuous and worthy females ; and let her, in 
privity and penitence^ endeavour to make 
her peace with God and with her own 
Conscience. 

When this wise and necessary plan is 
once adopted, we may hope to see married 
persons receive the just reward of true and 
faithful love, in that happiness which will 
spring from the interchange of affectionate 
offices between them ; and in that honour 
and respect which their exemplary con- 
duct deserves. The proper punishment, 
also, of connubial infidelity, will follow 
the parties who venture to infringe the 
sanctity of their vows, in that contempt and 
misery which is so justly their due. Thus 
retribution will pursue good or bad con- 
duct even in this life ; and in the life to 
come, every thing will be in favour of vir- 
tue, and every thing, as it ought to be, 
adverse to vice. 

Finally, then, may Virtue receive her 
proper reward, and may Vice be degraded 
to her just level — may all those who are the 
favourers and supporters of connubial fide- 
lity have success in their honourable en- 
deavours, whilst those who broach and 
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spread' the opposite principles are covered 
with just contempt — ^may married love 
be productive of all that unmixed felicity 
which attended it in Paradise before the 
fall of the first parents of the human race 
— and may that foretaste of happiness, 
which this is capable of giving us upon 
earth, be consummated and completed in 
the regions of eternal joy and love ! 



THE END. 



B/ thft Author of the precedif]g« Pric« 28. 
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